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Then Jesus went with them to a place called 
Gethsemane, and he said to his disciples, “Sit 
here, while I go yonder and pray.” And taking 
with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, he 
began to be sorrowful and troubled. Then he 
said to them, “My soul is very sorrowful, even 
to death; remain here, and watch with me.” And 
going a little farther he fell on his face and 
prayed, “My Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.”—MATTHEW 26:36-39. 


NE struggle of every person is the tug of war that 

goes on between his own selfish will and the will 
of God. One would not be maturing in faith or other 
phases of his development if he did not learn by experi- 
ence. Yet as he learns more about the will of God and 
matures in his understanding of it, the struggle between 
“T” and “Thou” becomes more intense. 


The problem of self plagues every individual until he 
resolves it in one way or another, wisely or unwisely. This 
is an implication of my faith that every person is a child 
of God, created “in his image.” This means that he is 
more than a creature, although he is that also. One dis- 
tinguishing mark of this higher relationship is that he 
may decide—or may will—many things about himself, 
one of which is: whether he will ignore or live up to the 
best that he knows. Since this “best” is God, it means 
whether he will satisfy his own selfish desires, or will 
obey the higher will of God. Thus it is of vital impor- 
tance how one thinks of himself. 


For me it makes a difference that I am a child of God 
by my very nature and creation. It means that from 
the beginning I am “related” to God; and that he cares 
for me and has concern for my needs. It means that I 
have opportunities, resources, and obligations, because 
of all this. 

It means too that I have a relationship to every other 
child of God in the world, whether that person is of the 
same race, color, or culture as I am. I am grateful to 
Jesus Christ and his church for helping me comprehend 
this and its implications. However, with all my high 
ideals and intentions, I still have “I trouble.” I have 
desires, wants, and needs, which daily clamor for priority 
and thus push into the background the just but seemingly 
less-pressing claims of God. It is helpful to read of the 
struggle of Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane, to know 
that he had a similar type of temptation. 

Jesus’ wrestling with himself in Gethsemane shows the 
way of victory for every man: obedience to God. I have 
no doubt that he was really tempted to escape the cross 
(the “cup” of the prayer). The temptation itself was as 
searching and bitter as anyone has known. 


His decision, “not as I will but as thou wilt,” prepared 
him for enduring victoriously the betrayal, trial, and 
crucifixion. Had he let “self” prevail, today he would 
not be looked upon as the resurrected Christ. We can 
be profoundly grateful for his almost inconceivable act 
of faith in God, and that it came out of a genuine per- 
sonal struggle with temptation. His victory is our hope. 


PRAYER: Father, may Jesus’ utter confidence in thee and 
his complete surrender to thee inspire and help us in our strug- 
gle with self, to come to say with Jesus, “Not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.” AMEN. 
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Vhy 
His hide 
in Triumph? 


by Robert W. Burns 


Pastor, Peachtree Christian Church 
Atlanta, Georgia 


As he rode along, they spread their garments 
in the way—LUKE 19:36. 


HOSE words describe a little of what happened 
Ta the occasion’ when Jesus rode in triumph 
into the city of Jerusalem. 

It was one of those shining hours in his life, 
one of the most dramatic episodes in the history 
of our human race. 

All of the elements of great drama were present. 
The setting was impressive: the gleaming city 
of Jerusalem whose buildings of the Temple 
crowned the summit of the city, in marble as love- 
ly and white as a chancel, much of whose stone- 
work was overlaid with gold. Tremendous crowds 
were there. Long, deep-seated, bitter controversy 
was coming to a climax. 

The major actors in the drama were people of 
great importance in their day and due to be of 
even greater importance in the centuries ahead. 
There were intense emotions, many spreading 
their garments in the way, others cheering with 
shouts of joy. It was a tumultuous, hurried, 
crowded scene with movement and power and pas- 
sion in the whole affair. 

What did Jesus hope to accomplish by his en- 
try in this manner into the city of Jerusalem? 
The triumphal entry was a public appeal by Jesus 
Christ to the religious leaders in Jerusalem, to 
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the Roman government and to the Jewish people 
gathered from far and near, to follow his way and 
to make it possible for God to establish through 
them his kingdom on earth. 

The triumphal entry was a teaching method to 
demonstrate dramatically an important aspect of 
Jesus’ ideas. Its emphasis was as an acted parable. 
Actions do speak louder than words, and the ac- 
tions of Christ this day, rightly understood, are 
as compelling in their truth declaration as any 
words he ever said. 

In fact, you cannot understand adequately his 
teachings unless you see behind the surface to 
the intent of Christ on this occasion. 

The triumphal entry made a claim that Jesus 
was coming in peace. The triumphal entry was 
a challenge to the religious leaders in Jerusalem, 
to the Roman political authority, and to the com- 
mon people, which they could not evade. Here 
was one way to force the issue, to compel a de- 
cision. From this moment on, neutrality was im- 
possible about Christ. He forced them now to 
take sides one way or the other. 

The triumphal entry was a self-revelation of 
the nature of Christ. The triumphal entry was 
an important step in the preparations by Christ 
for the supreme crises of the next few days. 

Here is an outline of the order of events of the 
day. Jesus and his disciples had spent the previ- 
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ous night at Bethany. Apparently, the morning 
of the day of the triumphal entry was also spent 
quietly together at Bethany. There they partook 
of the noon meal together and immediately after 
eating that meal started out from Bethany for 
Jerusalem. 

Bethany is a little village, a suburb of Jerusa- 
lem; as we would measure distance, about one 
and five-eighths miles from the city. 

They started out together immediately after the 
noon meal. It was not more, I suppose, than half 
a mile to Bethphage. When they arrived there 
on their way to Jerusalem, Jesus stopped with his 
disciples and sent two of them ahead for a colt 
on which no one had ever sat. In the ancient 
world, an animal intended for sacred use must be 
unbroken and it was for this reason Jesus asked 
for such an animal. He mounted on the ass and 
began the ride from Bethphage to Jerusalem. 


The Triumphal Entry 


—preparation for crises 


It was not very long until they came around a 
turn of the road, on the shoulder of the Mount 
of Olives where, for the first time on this journey, 
they saw the city of Jerusalem itself. They 
paused as they turned on the highway and Jesus 
looked out upon this city as the crowd broke into 
shouts: ‘Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed 
be He who comes in the name of the Lord! Ho- 
sanna in the highest!” (Matthew 21:9.) In our 
terms, they were shouting: “Hurrah! Hurrah 
for Jesus Christ!” John puts it: “Blessed be he 
who comes in the name of the Lord, even the king 
of Israel.” (John 12:13.) It was outrageous 
sedition that they cried. It was traitor-talk in the 
eyes of Rome. Then, Luke reminds us: “Blessed 
be the king who comes in the name of the Lord! 
Peace in heaven and glory in the highest.” (Luke 
19:38.) 

It was in this moment that the first remark of 
the Pharisees was made: “Teacher, rebuke your 
disciples.” No wonder they asked him to rebuke 
them. With such sedition spoken all of them 
were in danger. If Pilate had heard these cries, 
he would have immediately set his centurions to 
the execution of all participating in the entire oc- 
casion. No further statement would ever have 
been necessary to any Roman soldier than to have 
heard these outcries. At once, they would have 
proceeded to murder all who could be caught. 

They resumed the march. There was a dip in 
the road. The holy city was out of sight and then 
as they climbed again on the other side still 
farther around on Olivet they came to a second 
view of the city. The Gospel record tells us, 
“When he drew near and saw the city he wept 
over it” (and the Greek word really means 
“sobbed”; it is the sort of experience where a 
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man’s whole body is wracked in agony at what 
he sees) He sobbed over it, “saying, ‘Would that 
even today you knew the things that make for 
peace! But now they are hid from your eyes. For 
the days shall come upon you, when your enemies 
will cast up a bank about you and surround you 
and hem you in on every side and dash you to the 
ground, you and your children within you, and 
they will not leave one stone upon another in you; 
because you did not know the time of your visita- 
tion.” 

It was exactly forty years later that the legions 
of Titus stormed the walls of Jerusalem and when 
they left the city a smoldering mass of ruins not 
one of those gigantic stones remained upon an- 
other. All of the city had been leveled to the 
ground and the temple destroyed. 

It was then that there came the second remark 
of the Pharisees, apparently muttering to one an- 
other: “You see that you can do nothing; look, 
the world has gone after him.” (John 12:19.) 
And Jesus and the disciples continued the march 
to Jerusalem, entered the city, visited the temple, 
and returned to Bethany. 

The public entry of Jesus into Jerusalem was 
a deliberately chosen device, anticipated ahead of 
time by Christ, with careful preparations for its 
success. 

You cannot understand it if you think of it as 
an accident, or forced on him by others. It was 
something he deliberately determined to do ahead 
of time, and days ahead made adequate prepara- 
tion for. From the gospel sources it is perfectly 
clear that Jesus knew the trip to Jerusalem was 
dangerous and was willing to risk death rather 
than be untrue to what he understood to be his 
duty. 

He was, as it were, marching straight up to the 
lion’s mouth, determined to force a decision on 
an issue. 

He was willing to die for men in such a declara- 
tion because he believed persons were worth dying 
for and he was assured of the value of his mes- 
sage and the permanent importance of his mission. 

In the twelfth chapter of John we read: “The 
next day a great crowd who had come to the feast 
heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem. So 
they took branches of palm trees and went out 
to meet him, crying, ‘Hosanna! Blessed be he 
who comes in the name of the Lord, even the King 
of Israel.’” They heard. They heard how, and 
from whom? They heard from the friends of 
Christ, sent on ahead of Jesus on the dangerous 
mission of establishing ahead of time a beach- 
head, an underground, in the city of Jerusalem, 
of alerting the people, of stirring up the kind of 
enthusiasm Jesus wanted. Whatever could make 
sense of the message when Jesus sent his dis- 
ciples to get the ass on which he was to ride and 
said to them to tell the man who had this animal 
the Lord had need of it? Jesus had made advance 
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Editorials 








HE OLDER generation now living in 

America had its youth at a time when 
one religion was all that we knew. Only 
a few people, living in selected cities, were 
acquainted somewhat with Judaism, in ad- 
dition to Christianity. For the rest, it was 
Christianity or nothing. 

In our circles, no one really questioned 
Christianity. Not everyone practiced it. Not 
even half the people were members of 
churches. But if we had known that there 
were other religions in the world, we would 
have assumed that they were surely insig- 
nificant and believed only by people who were 
waiting for something better. 

Times have changed. Our sons and grand- 
sons are more familiar with Buddhists, Mos- 
lems and Hindus than we were with Cana- 
dians, Presbyterians or Bull-Moosers. Now 
we know that people have lived and died for 
generations and centuries by faiths com- 
pletely different in orientation than that of 
Jews and Christians. 

Has our approach to the world changed 
with the times? Only in some circles and 
in some small degree, we observe. It had 
some effect on some non-believers when we 
told them that “the Bible says’ so-and-so. 
It was the only sacred book they ever heard 
of, and they assumed it was the only measur- 
ing rod in existence. 

It isn’t so simple when we approach a 
Moslem. He has the Koran and it says that 
it is the word of God. The Buddhist has 
been told to swing his prayer wheel. The 
Hindu has sacred scriptures from the simple 
Vedas to the philosophical Upanishads. 

It’s our belief against theirs, our Bible 
against theirs and our way of living against 
theirs as they see it. Our own scriptures 
speak highly of the Christian “way of life” 
as a good teacher. Is Christianity able to 
enter the competition for the souls of men? 

If our answer were not affirmative, we 
would have no cause to continue. Briefly 
put, Christianity answers the problems of 
man more fully than any other world re- 
ligion. This is said on the basis of some 
twenty years of rather intensive study of 
the scriptures of the world’s religions. 

The oldest question is, “What is man?” 
Or, put more simply, “Who am I?” Jesus 
Christ tells man that he is a child of God, 
a particular creature of the universe whom 
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God loves. No other creature shares this 
distinction and no other religion quite com- 
prehends the love and the loveliness of God 
in the same fashion. 

Another question that man asks is, “How 
shall I act?” Jesus Christ came to minister 
and to serve, and he taught his followers to 
live the same way. The golden rule exists 
more in theory than in practice in most re- 
ligions. 

Christianity does not mislead man into 
thinking he has arrived. There is much 
about sin in our Bible. John writes that we 
are simply deceiving ourselves if we say we 
are not sinners. But our religion teaches the 
forgiveness of sins by a loving Father. Noth- 
ing we can do will work off the penalty, but 
a contrite heart will make us forgiveable. 

And man has always been concerned about 
his destiny. ‘What will happen to me when 
I die?” One might almost say that this is a 
human mark of distinction. The Christian 
religion has the only satisfying answer. “He 
who believes in me, though he die, yet shall 
he live” (John 11:25) is a concept of match- 
less worth. 

We are fast approaching the holy days of 
the Christian year, not more holy than others 
from God’s side but especially sacred to 
man because they are times of searching 
and penitence. When we have celebrated the 
death and eternal life of Jesus Christ, we 
see ourselves as we are and as we can be. 

Our Bible is the record of the reconciling 
love of God, reaching out for man. Some- 
times man accepted; sometimes he went his 
own way. Thus, it is God’s word for us. We 
have the same promises, may receive the 
same rewards or suffer the same punish- 
ments. It answers every real question of 
life and eternity. 

There is one way to help the non-Christian 
see in it what we see in it. There is little 
promise of permanent departure from the 
old ways and acceptance of ours, if we 
merely tell him, for example, that the Koran 
is not really a sacred book but that the Bible 
is. But he can see us. He can watch us as 
we walk in his midst. 

Nations speak of America as “Christian.” 
If America and Americans were really Chris- 
tian the best religion would have a chance to 
win the world. 
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“IT Thirst” 


by Carl J. Scherzer 


The Filth Word from the Gross 


After this Jesus, knowing that 
all was now finished, said (to 
fulfill the scripture), “I thirst.” 
JOHN 19:28 


HIS word is recorded by 

John who had evidently re- 
turned to Calvary after taking 
Mary to his home. It was at 
about three o’clock in the after- 
noon and the darkness that 
covered the scene was being dis- 
pelled by the light of day. 

The fourth word, the cry of 
agony, seemed to have relieved 
Jesus’ tortured mind. Although 
John did not hear the Saviour 
cry, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” evidently 
someone who heard it, told him. 
Most likely that person was 
Peter. 

John, who understood Jesus 
better than any of the other dis- 
ciples, must have noticed the 
calmness that came over Jesus 
after the cry of agony. Sensing 
our Lord’s composure, he wrote, 
“After this Jesus, knowing that 
all was now finished said (to ful- 
fill the scripture), ‘I thirst.’ ” 

The prophecies of scripture 
were fulfilled. The whole life 
work of the Saviour, including 
the giving of himself in death to 
redeem mankind, was accomp- 
lished. He knew that he would 
soon expire and sought an in- 
stant’s relief from thirst. It was 
only after the purposes of his 
life were accomplished that he 
became concerned at all about 
his own physical needs. 
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These two small words com- 
pose the only expression of phys- 
ical pain that came from the 
lips of Jesus through the long, 
horrible ordeal of the cross. The 
Roman soldiers who were there 
were accustomed to hearing cru- 
cified persons cry in agony, curse 
others, and plead for mercy and 
help. They must have been im- 
pressed with his godly demeanor 
amidst the terrible suffering that 
he endured. 

Jesus experienced all-consum- 
ing thirst. After such a long 
ordeal, including the scourging in- 
flicted upon him and the crown 
of thorns, thirst became ex- 
tremely agonizing. It was so in- 
tense that it overshadowed all 
other pains that wracked his 
tortured body. 

In addition to an instant’s re- 
lief from thirst, I think Jesus 
had still another purpose in mak- 
ing this statement. There are 
times in life when it is much 
more difficult to ask a favor than 
it is to bestow one. In this in- 
stance Jesus did not ask for a 
drink. He stated a great need. 
All through his life he practiced 
the spirit of compassion for suf- 
fering people. 

He taught his disciples to visit 
the sick, the imprisoned, and to 
give a cup of cold water to the 
thirsty. He told them that he 
would always regard compassion 
as a service done unto him. 

Now, upon the cross, with the 
exception of John, and perhaps 
Peter, those who watched him 
suffer were indifferent to his 
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plight. There was not one ex- 
pression of love, or sympathy. 
Under the circumstances it was 
difficult for the one who was 
spurned to state a need. 

Although he had never refused 
to respond to the cry of a person 
in need, was there anyone 
present at that moment who 
would react favorably to this ex- 
pression of his suffering? 

I believe Jesus expecteda 
friendly response. The milk of 
human kindness was still flowing 
in the heart of one of the 
hardened soldiers. Most likely 
he was at first ashamed to appear 
kind. But once he made an effort 
to respond, others must have as- 
sisted him, for John wrote, “so 
they put a sponge full of the 
wine on hyssop and held it to 
his mouth.” 

The wine mentioned here is 
supposed to have been a kind of 
sour wine mingled with water, 
used by the soldiers. In respond- 
ing to his need, Jesus gave the 
soldiers an opportunity to ex- 
press their better feelings. It 
helped them when they at- 
tempted to assuage his thirst as 
they raised the sponge to the 
lips of the dying Saviour. 

There are many who envy the 
soldiers’ privilege of this act of 
kindness to the dying Savior. 
But, Jesus has made it possible 
for all who want to do so, to give 
evidence of their love for him. 
“Truly, I say to you, as you did 
it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to me.” 
(Matt. 25:40.) 
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Family Living Room 


What About Easter at Home? 


HAT shall we teach children 

about Easter at home? Wecan 
help preserve Easter as a day of 
religious significance or we can ac- 
celerate its rather rapid conversion 
to a secular festival. 

Easter meets children before they 
are old enough to go to church 
school or to understand the histori- 
cal events that are commemorated 
in the religious observance of Easter. 

Outside the drugstore are baby 
chicks and little rabbits—to attract 
children and to stimulate sales to 
their parents. Store windows, news- 
papers and TV shows promote 
“styles for Easter’ a month ahead 
of the day. Eggs, candy, cards and 
toys fill store aisles at child eye 
level. What is Easter to a child? 
It is all these things and the sensa- 
tions of their possession and use. 

A young child may be involved 
in several activities at the church 
as preparations are made for Easter. 
There is the rush of planning, re- 
hearsing programs, with parts to 
learn and costumes to secure. Then 
on Easter the crowds will be there 
to approve his performance! What 
is Easter for a child? It is all of 
these activities which are some- 
times more dramatic than meaning- 
ful. 

The large groups of children are 
received into the church on Palm 
Sunday or Easter. Individual com- 
mitment of the child may be les- 
sened when a dozen or fifty chil- 
dren stand together to be received 
into the church. What is Easter? 
It is a time to join the church be- 
cause others will be doing so. 

These paragraphs are not written 
critically. Easter deserves all of 
the emphasis that the churches can 
give to it. Some of the dangers 
inherent in the “popularity” of 
Easter as a time for going to church 
or for joining church are being les- 
sened by wise programing. Pre- 
paratory classes and personal coun- 
seling help persons understand 
church membership. Also, there are 
details involved in any organization 
or activity—and particularly those 
which depend largely upon volun- 
teer leaders. 

In our homes, during the week 
before Easter, we can help family 
members become aware of the 
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deeper significance of the special 
season. The inevitable emphasis 
upon physical aspects and values 
can be played down in family con- 
versation and planning. 

Some Christian families have de- 
cided against new Easter “outfits,” 
believing that their observance of 
the real Easter will be better with- 
out the distraction of dress, and 
their witness more clear. 

Families with children who are 
talking about church membership 
discuss this important step together. 
They include the decision in their 
family worship. Some recognize the 
new church member in a special 
family program at home. Other 
essential aspects of Easter are sub- 
jects of conversation, reading and 
family prayer. Books and pictures 


by Richard E. Lentz 


dealing with the fundamental mean- 
ing of Easter are secured for fam- 
ily use. Extra attention is given 
to helping children prepare for 
church school sessions. These fami- 
lies are developing perception. Their 
members will know what to look 
for in observances of Easter. 

Often, some event in the commu- 
nity will provide a basis for in- 
formal family discussion. Here is 
an example. 

A friend of mine died recently 
after an illness of three months. He 
was in his mid-fifties but God gave 
him an honor, a blessing rare and 
difficult to attain. He taught a city 
how a Christian should die. 

A group of us were waiting in 
the pastor’s study for the hour of 
the memorial service. One of the 
men said, “You can summarize it 
this way: In these last few weeks 
he taught this town how a Chris- 
tian should die.” We all agreed. 
His doctor said, “In all of the years 
of my practice I’ve never seen a 
patient take the news of fatal ill- 
ness with such equanimity. The 
man’s faith was unshakable.” 

That was true. I visited him less 
than a week before his death. In 
our brief conversation I remarked, 
“The question is not whether you 
will live or die—Christians do not 
die. Our only uncertainty is where 
your life will be continued.” He 
replied, “Yes, we have passed out 
of death into life. Amen.” He re- 
peated it three times, “Amen, Amen, 
Amen.” And I did not see him again 
but I believe he lives. 

How could a man teach his town 
how Christians should die? Cer- 
tainly, a part of the lesson is the 
“unshakable faith’ referred to by 
his physician. Hundreds of callers 
saw evidence of this faith as they 
visited their dying friend. 

The entire staff of a large city 
hospital was deeply moved by the 
serene death in their institution of 
an outstanding Christian woman. 
The day she died a number of them 
went to the hospital chapel to give 
thanks for her witness among them. 
“She never faltered as she made 
her exit,” one nurse remarked. “Her 
death was a benediction.” 

Easter is the day of that unshak- 
able faith. 
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AN 
INTERVIEW 


YW. Harold Edds 


Editor, Year Book of Christian Churches 
Business Manager, International Convention 
of Christian Churches 


Why a Year Book? 


The reason behind a major publication of the Christian Churches 


. WHY do you publish a Year Book, Mr. Edds. 

A. To help tell the story of the life and work 

of a dynamic people who are endeavoring to fulfill 
their commitment to Christ and his kingdom. 


Q. Where do you get your information? 

A. Information is gathered from many sources 
—from local churches, state and national agencies 
and to a lesser extent from interdenominational 
sources. Mr. Editor, this seems like an appropri- 
ate place to express personal appreciation and to 
try to give credit to the many people across our 
brotherhood who have shared in the production 
of the new Year Book. 


Q. What kind of questions does it answer? 

A. A large part of the volume is made up of 
statistical reports concerning membership, evan- 
gelism and stewardship in our local churches along 
with verbal and statistical reports about the work 
and accomplishments of our agencies. Also many 
pages are required for the ministers’ directory. 


Q. Is it accurate and complete? 

A. No! At best it is a partial story. For ex- 
ample many of our churches through neglect sim- 
ply do not report. The reports can be considered 
relatively accurate, but errors do occur—we even 
make a few in editing it. 


Q. How does a church get in it? 

A. Each year our office mails report blanks to 
state and area offices from which they are for- 
warded to local congregations. When the reports 
are returned to the state and area offices they are 
recorded on enlarged statistical Year Book sheets 
and then mailed along with the individual church 
reports to our office where compiling begins. 

If a church has not been in the Year Book pre- 
viously it is requested to submit documentary evi- 
dence of a majority vote by the congregation re- 
questing entry. This document is sent to the state 
or area organization and is then mailed to our 
office. Our authority for entering a church for 
the first time comes, therefore, from the congre- 
gation through the state or area office which 
amounts to a recognition by sister Christian 
churches. 
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Q. Can you get out of it if you want to? 

A. Yes, but we don’t want you to! A church 
may submit documentary evidence of a majority 
vote by the congregation requesting removal and 
we will comply with their desires. A minister 
may request removal from the ministers’ directory 
by submitting a written request to our office. 


Q. Is it “Official”? 

A. The Year Book is probably as “official” as 
anything else among Disciples. 

Insofar as the interdenominational world and 
the Federal Government is concerned it already 
has status whether we intend it or not. For ex- 
ample justification for your income tax “deduction 
of giving to your church during 1958 is deter- 
mined by the Department of Internal Revenue by 
the listing of your church in the 1958 Year Book. 
(Recently I have been requested to send one to 
every Internal Revenue District in the United 
States—gratis too!) 


Q. How long have you been publishing it? 

A. The International Convention has published 
it on an assumption basis since 1947. Now, as 
already stated, it is published by the Convention 
under authority delegated by the St. Louis Assem- 
bly last fall. 


Q. Where can I get one? 

A. You may get a 1958 Year Book now from 
the Christian Board of Publication, Box 179, St. 
Louis 66, Missouri, and not from our office as in 
former years. 


Q. Can you tell anything about the spiritual 
growth of a church from reading it? 

A. Data from the Year Book does say some strik- 
ing things about a church, especially when records 
are studied over a period of years. Records of 
a growing stewardship and evangelism increases 
do speak for the spiritual growth of a church. 
The outreach giving of a church is most reveal- 
ing. Concern for others, often emphasized by Je- 
sus, cannot be separated justifiably from a 
church’s giving for others. To be sure, the record 
in the Year Book does not tell the whole story, 
but it helps! 
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International Convention President 


Is Speaker at Dedication Ceremonies 


New Missions Building Unit 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Disciples of Christ from at least 20 states and 
Canada attended dedication ceremonies for the new four-story brick 
addition to Missions Building, March 4. 


The new Alexander Campbell 
wing and a new auditorium were 
dedicated and the older sections 
were rededicated. Ceremonies called 
attention to the 150th anniver- 
sary of Campbell’s Declaration and 
Address (1809). 

John Paul Pack of Seattle, Wash., 
president of the 1959 International 
Convention, gave the dedicatory ad- 
dress. 

A. Dale Fiers, president of The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
accepted the building from Edward 
J. Clark, architect, and made a dedi- 


catory statement. 


Miss Trout Participates 


Miss Jessie M. Trout, United So- 
ciety vice-president, presented the 
historical statement. Gaines M. 
Cook, executive secretary of the In- 
ternational Convention, gave the in- 
vocation. 

Greetings on behalf of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the 
“Church ecumenical’ were brought 
by Wilbur C. Parry, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the NCC. 

President Wilbur H. Cramblet of 
the Christian Board of Publication, 
St. Louis, presented the best wishes 
of Disciples of Christ in the United 
States and Canada. He is chairman 
of the Council of Agencies. 
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In January, the International Con- 
vention moved its headquarters of- 
fices to Campbell Hall from a down- 
town Indianapolis location. The 
Board of Church Extension moved 
to new quarters nearby at 110 S. 
Downey Avenue late last year. 

The enlarged Missions Building 
will include offices of seven agen- 
cies and four other offices. Missions 
Building now represents a brother- 
hood asset appraised at $1,800,000. 
Addition of the wing is an income- 
saving investment, providing office 
space at a considerably lower cost 
than is charged for comparable 
space in other Indianapolis office 
buildings. The total minimum rental 
for such space in the downtown area 
would be in excess of $275,000 per 
year, the United Society reports. 


Recalling Past 


At the time of rededication, many 
warmly human incidents of a half- 
century of Missions Building history 
are being recalled. In its early 
years, missionaries in training lived 
in the dormitory and some couples 
began their married life there. 

Each spring, graduates formed a 
circle on the lawn and held an ivy 
chain. In the ceremony the chain 
was cut and each took a section as 


he went out to serve. From 1910 
to 1928 the College of Missions pro- 
duced 309 trained missionaries for 
service in a dozen lands. 

Thousands of visitors from 
churches across the brotherhood pass 
through the building each year (av- 
eraging 1,600 annually in recent 
years). Missionaries, returning from 
their posts, use the building as “home 
base” in visiting among churches. 

Several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars each year are received in 
treasury offices and disbursed for 
the world-wide work. The combined 
office personnel of agencies in the 
building totals around 300 men and 
women. 


Agencies in Building 


Housed in the building are the 
Board of Higher Education, Council 
on Christian Unity, International 
Convention (at the Ohmer Avenue 
entrance), National Christian Mis- 
sionary Convention, Unified Promo- 
tion, United Society and World Call. 

Other offices in the building are: 
Bethany Bookstore (Indianapolis 
service outlet of the Christian Board 
of Publication of St. Louis, Mo.); 
Committee on Military and Veterans 
Services; Indiana state offices of 
Christian Women’s Fellowship and 
Religious Education; and Indian- 
apolis liaison office for the National 
Benevolent Association, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 
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Showdown on Weak Religious Radio, TV 


NEw YoRK—The unheralded and unintended theme for the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Churches’ Broadcasting and Film 
Commission seemed to be “Religious Radio and Television Needs Im- 


provement.” 


This view was expressed both 
negatively and positively at the 
meetings here. Religious broadcasts 
were sharply criticized for their lack 
of quality and “vision” by a com- 
mercial radio-television official who 
spoke at the meeting. 

Herbert Evans of Columbus, Ohio, 
vice-president and manager of the 
People’s Broadcasting Company, ac- 
cused churches of promoting artisti- 
cally inferior shows, failing to face 
the “real issues” of today, and be- 
ing “too stingy to spend money” on 
improving religious programs. 

Evans charged that most religious 
shows lack artistic quality because 
they “consist of a half a hymn and 
a second-rate speech.” 

In failing to face current social 
issues, he said, religious broadcasters 
have neglected “to speak to the 
frightened little people who are 
waiting for a ringing challenge and 
a mission for life.” 

On the positive side, the creation 
of a $10,000,000 fund to improve 
Protestant radio and television pro- 
grams was urged at the annual 
meeting by Rome Betts, outgoing 
chairman of the commission. It was 
later endorsed in principle by the 
Commission. 

Betts urged that the money be 
raised among individuals and foun- 
dations over a 15- to 20-year period 
for the development of new and ex- 
perimental methods in religious 
broadcasting. 

However, he warned broadcasting 
and film executives from 30 denomi- 
nations at the meeting that they 
would achieve no results unless 
Protestants learned to “speak as 
one” to the broadcasting industry. 

A budget of $1,022,330 for the 
fiscal year 1959-60 was adopted by 
the Commission. 


10-Member Citizens for 
Decent Literature Steering 
Committee Projects Strategy 


War on Obscenity 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—A nation-wide 
battle against obscene and porno- 
graphic literature may take on 
greater proportions as a result of 
plans made here for the national or- 
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ganization of Citizens for Decent 
Literature. 

A ten-member steering committee, 
commissioned last October by the 
first national conference on obscene 
and pornographic literature, met 
here to map plans for the formation 
of CDL on a national scale “to create 
a public awareness of the nature 
and scope of the problem of obscene 
or pornographic literature.” 

The CDL program would also en- 
courage the reading of decent lit- 
erature, “expect the enforcement of 
laws” pertaining to obscenity and 
accumulate and disseminate infor- 
mation pertinent to the problem. 

The only minister on the steering 


committee is a Disciple, James M. 
Flanagan, associate editor of “The 
Christian Evangelist-Front Rank,” 
who heads the CDL planning group 
in St. Louis and serves on a St. Louis 
Mayor’s Commission dealing with 
the problem, the Board of Review 
for Juvenile Readers. 

The steering committee unani- 
mously agreed that there is a wide- 
spread need for more effective or- 
ganization to educate the public re- 
garding the problem of salacious lit- 
erature and to urge authorities to 
enforce existing laws. 

The CDL organization has ex- 
pressed opposition to censorship and 
does not use “lists” or other devices 
employed by some church groups 
which have sought to halt dissemi- 
nation of obscenity. 

The second annual conference of 
Citizens for Decent Literature will 
be held October 24, 1959, when 
further action will be taken to 
frame a strategy for facing the 
problem. 





DEADLINE 


Kennedy Speaks Up! 


Senator John F. Kennedy (D., 
Mass.), a Roman Catholic, declared 
in New York that he favors strict 
Church-State separation and is “flat- 
ly opposed” to the sending of a 
United States ambassador to the 
Vatican. 

“Whatever advantages it might 
have in Rome—and I am not con- 
vinced of these—they would be more 
than offset by the divisive effect at 
home,” the prominent leader said in 
a Look magazine interview. 


A concurrent resolution calling for 
“immediate establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican through the 
appointment of a United States en- 
voy” has been introduced in Congress 
by Rep. Victor L. Anfuso (D., N.Y.), 
who is a Roman Catholic. 

Anfuso’s resolution, referred to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
would express the “sense of Congress” 
that diplomatic representation be estab- 
lished with Vatican City so that the 
U.S. could be “currently and fully in- 
formed on the policies of the Vatican.” 

The New York House member ex- 
pressed the view that “it is unthink- 
able that any reasonable man should 
raise an objection to the U.S. being 
represented by a diplomatic mission in 
the Vatican.” There are 91 Roman 
Catholics in the House of Representa- 
tives—outnumbering all other religious 
groups. 


Senator Kennedy was praised in 
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Washington, D. C., by spokesmen 
for Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State for having “forthrightly” an- 
swered questions concerning his 
views on Church-State issues. 


Reiterates Views 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (Bulletin)— 
Senator John F. Kennedy said here 
that if a Roman Catholic becomes a 
candidate for the presidency, it is 
“quite proper” that his views on 
separation of Church and State 
should become a matter of public 
discussion. 

He expressed the belief that he 
speaks for a majority of American 
Roman Catholics when he holds that 
it would be “unwise to appoint an 
American ambassador to the Vatican 
and that it would be unconstitu- 
tional to give federal aid to paro- 
chial schools. 

The Massachusetts senator, who 
has been frequently mentioned as 
a possible candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1960, gave a frank exposi- 
tion of his views on these and other 
controversial questions in a nation- 
ally televised interview with Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondents. 
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Under National 
Council Auspices 


Leadership Training in World Misson 


Eight special leadership training courses in the interpretation of 
the Christian world mission will be conducted on an interdenomi- 
national basis under the direction of the National Council of 
Churches’ Joint Committee on Summer Conferences on Christian 


World Mission. 


Some 3,000 pastors, laymen and 
laywomen received special leader- 
ship training at seven interdenomi- 
national conferences from coast to 
coast in 1958. 

The 1959 conferences will combine 
education with inspiration, informa- 
tion and recreation. Missionaries, 
fraternal workers and nationals and 
other mission authorities will speak 
and lead seminars on “Africa,” 
“Town and Country” and other re- 
lated subjects. 
~ The following is a list of the con- 
ferences and contact persons from 
whom information may be secured: 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE ON CHRIS- 
TIAN WORLD MISSION, June 13- 
19, Mount Sequoyah Conference 
grounds, Fayetteville, Ark. Mrs. 
R. C. Allmon, 204 E. Kansas St., 
Walters, Okla. Families wel- 
come. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 
AND SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, June 
14-20. Association Camp, Estes 
Park, Colo. Mrs. Max Van Hall, 
1337 Newport, Denver, Colorado. 

NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE ON CHRIS- 
TIAN WORLD MISSION, June 28— 
July 4. In New England’s 
mountains, Northfield School, 
East Northfield, Mass. Dr. Wm. 


C. Walzer, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. Families wel- 
come. Youth section. 


SILVER BAY CONFERENCE ON CHRIS- 
TIAN WORLD MISSION, July 8-15. 
On shores of Lake George, Sil- 
ver Bay, N. Y. Contact: Dr. 
J. Allan Ranck, 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Families welcome. 

ECUMENICAL MISSION CONFERENCE, 
July 31-Aug. 5. On Monterey 
Peninsula, Asilomar, Calif. 
Janet Verkuyl, 83 McAllister 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Fami- 
lies welcome. 

MIDWEST WORLD MISSION INSTI- 
TUTE, August 3-7, on shore of 
Lake Michigan, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. John 
Buteyn, 1021 Homecrest Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST MISSIONARY 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE, August 
7-12. College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. Dr. Clark J. 
Wood, Room 811, at 920 Second 
Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. Families 
welcome. 
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CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION, Au- 
gust. 23-28. At historic Chau- 
tauqua grounds, Chautauqua 
Lake, N. Y. Dr. Laurence 
Lange, 156 Fifth Ave, New 
York 10, N. Y. Families too. 


The conferences are sponsored by 
mission and education agencies of 
major Protestant denominations and 
by four units of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches: Division of Home 
Missions, Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions, United Church Women and 
the Commission on Missionary Edu- 
cation. Each is governed by its own 
local committee. 


—A Majority 


Methodist Governors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Methodists 
hold more governorships than do 
members of any other denomination, 
according to a survey made by a 
religious publication here. 

Twelve of the nation’s 49 gov- 
ernors are Methodist, the Lutheran 
Brotherhood Bond found in its sur- 
vey. 

Eight governors are Baptists; 
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eight are Roman Catholics; seven 
are Lutherans; five are Presbyteri- 
ans; three are Episcopalians; two 
are Congregationalists; one is Jew- 
ish; one is a Mormon; and two have 
no permanent affiliation. 


“Pulpit Sins” 


DALLAS, TEX.—Preachers’ whin- 
ing voices, inflated vocabularies 
and a number of other “pulpit 
sins” are responsible for people 
falling asleep in church, a Meth- 
odist bishop said here. 

Bishop William C. Martin of the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area said that 
people do not stop listening to a 
preacher deliberately or spitefully. 
“After all,” he said, “they bother 
coming to church because they 
want to hear. They stop when 
something raises a barrier between 
them and the minister.” 

Addressing some 1,000 persons at- 
tending a Ministers’ Week at South- 
ern Methodist University, the bishop 
also criticized certain “meaning- 
less” mannerisms—rubbing the ears, 
waving the arms, and picking at 
one’s clothes.” 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


Were sold in 1957 by members of many or- 
anizations. They enable you to earn money 
or your treasury and make friends for your 


organization. 
Samples FREE 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 





First Come! 


mid-summer. 


First Served! 


48-STAR U.S. FLAGS 


Official and usable as long as in good condition. 


(The 49-star flag it now in production and will be available about 
It will not become official until July 4, 1959.) 


w 


Prices Slashed! 





Outdoor flags are excellent for camps and 
conferences. For accessories see page 


81 of our 1958-60 General Catalog. 





Quan. on Regular Sale 
Hand Material and Size Outdoor Indoor Price Price 
8 Bulldog (cotton) 3’ x 5’ x $ 7.30 $ 2.00 
41 Bestwear (cotton) 4’ x 6’ x 9.60 2.00 
8 Bulldog (cotton) 2’ x 3’ x 3.45 1.00 
3 Glory Gloss (taffeta) 2’ x 3’ x 8.50 3.00 
12 Glory Gloss (taffeta) 3’ x 5’ x 17.50 5.00 
3 Glory Gloss (taffeta) 412’ x 51’ x 25.00 7.50 
2 Glory Gloss (taffeta), 3’ x 5’, 
fringe 21.30 7.50 
8 Glory Gloss (taffeta), 44%’ x 51%’, 
fringed x 30.00 10.00 


ALL FLAGS ARE PLUS POSTAGE 
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maGic potions ano white elephants 


DIVE 





A medieval tale with modern implications 


HE sun goes down, streaking 
the sky with flame and rim- 
ming each fleecy cloud with gold. 
Darkness falls quickly as it does 
in Southeast Asia. One by one, 
tiny oil lights flicker on in hun- 
dreds of bamboo huts, marking 
the boundaries of the river town. 
Only a few shops remain open 
after nightfall. Here and there 
a solitary customer still dickers 
over a jar of oil or a measure of 
silk. A late bullock cart rumbles 
through the dark streets with 
ungreased axles squeaking, to 
frighten the evil spirits which 
are believed to inhabit the dark- 
ness. Occasionally, from behind 
bamboo walls comes the sound 
of music and high tinkling laugh- 
ter. 


It is 1635 in the capital city 
of the Kingdom of Arakan. 
Soon, silence broods over the 
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town as its occupants unroll their 
bamboo sleeping mats and go to 
bed. Slowly one by one the 
lights wink out. The moon 
comes up over the hills, giving 
a clear silvery light, bright 
enough to read the headlines of 
a newspaper—if there were 
newspapers to read. 

At one end of the village main 
street, a large building stands 
out, white and ghostly, ornate 
and huge, beside the little bam- 
boo huts. This is the palace of 
the uncrowned king of Arakan. 
It is now very late but in a se- 
cret room of the palace the king 
still gives audience to a Moham- 
medan doctor who claims to be 
skilled in the arts of magic. Al- 
though his heart sickens within 
him, the king continues to listen 
to the evil whispering of one who 
promises grandeur, wealth and 


THE CHRISTIAN 


by Edna Mae Anderson 


happiness beyond measure; if 
only he will consent to an act of 
unspeakable evil. 

Sixteen hundred years before, 
a greater than King Thiri-Thu- 
Dhamma heard the same evil 
whisper. “For the devil taketh 
him up into an exceeding high 
mountain and showeth him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them; and sayeth 
unto him, all these things will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me. 

“Then Jesus saith to him, Get 
thee hence, Satan, for it is writ- 
ten, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God and him only shalt thou 
serve.” 

The king of Arakan could say, 
“Get thee hence, Satan, for it is 
written in Buddhist law, thou 
shalt not kill.” 

But King Thiri-Thu-Dhamma 
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quenches the light which he has. 
For too long he has dreamed of 
being the universal ruler prophe- 
sied in Buddhist legend; this 
great ruler who, it is said, will 
bring in a thousand years of 
peace and happiness under Bud- 
dhist law. 

So he continues to listen to 
the evil magician and wonder if 
the magic elixir he is offering 
will indeed have the power which 
he needs. 

‘Is it not right,’ the evil one 
whispers, ‘‘to do evil if good will 
come from it? Does not the end 
justify the means?” 

The last Lord of the White 
Elephant sits in moody silence. 
His conscience wrestles with the 
terrible decision. Thoughtfully 
he counts over his reasons for 
believing he is the promised Mes- 
siah. To his sick mind they 
seem altogether adequate. 

This strange legend of a great 
universal Buddhist ruler makes 
the possession of seven gems the 
criterion of eligibility. A king 
must possess the Buddhist law, 
gold, silver, precious jewels, a 
sacred relic of Buddha, a general 
never defeated in battle, and a 
white elephant. Most of all a 
white elephant. 


As the king listens he can hear 
the stamp of his white elephant’s 
gold-plated hoofs from a nearby 
sumptuous dwelling where he 
lives, decked out in cloth-of-gold 
robes and cared for by servants 
who feed him from vessels of 
silver and gold. 


The story of the white ele- 
phant is interwoven with the his- 
tory of these times. 


The king of Burma was the 
first to make war for the sake of 
a white elephant. In mid-six- 
teenth-century Asia he was the 
most powerful of the Buddhist 
monarchs. His army had never 
known defeat. When he received 
what he believed to be a sacred 
tooth of Buddha, he began to 
dream of becoming the world 


Messiah. He had gold, silver, 
precious stones. He was a de- 
vout Buddhist. All he needed 


was a white elephant. 
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Hearing that the king of Siam 
had white elephants he went to 
war with Siam. After sacking 
her capital city he returned laden 
with -rich treasures and leading 
four white elephants. If is said 
that three died on the way home, 
but the fourth was installed in 
his capital city of Pegu with 
royal honors, and he took the 
coveted title of Lord of the 
White Elephant. 

Thirty years passed. The King- 
dom of Burma decreased in 
power as the Kingdom of Arakan 
increased. Razagri, the king of 
Arakan, began to have the same 
dream of universal kingship. He 
was a good Buddhist and had 
within his borders a_ sacred 
image blessed by Gautama Bud- 
dha. If he could sack Pegu, the 
capital city of Burma, he would 
have all the treasures he needed 
as well as the white elephant. 

The invasion by sea must have 
been a difficult one. In spite of 
this, Razagri was victorious. He 
returned home with golden 
images, immense rubies, silver 
and precious stones. The list was 
fabulous. Most valued of all was 
the white elephant. King Raza- 
gri immediately had medallions 
struck listing his titles, and 
above all, was the greatest title, 
“Lord of the White Elephant.” 

Then Razagri was content to 
await the fulfillment of prophesy. 
Years passed. Razagri died and, 
in time, his grandson comes to 
the throne. Thiri-Thu-Damma 
rules over ten years as a devout 
Buddhist monarch, and then he 
begins to dwell upon his right to 
the throne of the world. Unlike 
his grandfather he is unwilling 
to await the fulfillment of proph- 
ecy. The elephant is getting old 
and it may die. Such a tragedy 
would end his sacred claim. He 
must act soon. 

So he sets out to fulfill the 
prophecy, but he faces one seri- 
ous problem. Because of an evil 
prediction at his birth he has 
continually put off his corona- 
tion. Now, if he is destined to 
universal power, he must be 
crowned. Yet how can he be 


crowned in the face of the pre- 
diction against his life? 

Suddenly a strange magician 
appears in his capital city. This 
man claims to have great magic 
powers. He wins an audience 
with the king. Now he is prom- 
ising to make a potion which will, 
by its magic power, cause the 
king to be invulnerable. 

But what is this potion? In 
essence it is the age-old tempta- 
tion which Satan thrust before 
Jesus when he showed him all 
the kingdoms of the world and 
said, “these will I give thee if 
thou wilt bow down and worship 
me.” 

Listen to the evil one as he 
tempts the king: “Bring me the 
hearts of two thousand white 
doves,’’ he commands. 

King Thiri-Thu-Dhamma who 
has been raised in the law, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” shudders, but 
gives his consent. 

“Next, I must have the hearts 
of four thousand white cows.” 

The king wonders if there are 
so many as four thousand white 
cows in the land of Arakan. But 
again he gives his consent, and 
the order goes forth for the 
slaughter. 

“Now,” says his demoniacal 
adviser, “I must have six thou- 
sand human hearts. Then I will 
make you an elixir so powerful 
none may prevail against you.” 

This is the day when even 
Christian men believe in the effi- 
cacy of magic potions, charms 
and spells. The king of Arakan 
recoils in horror, and yet he 
truly believes that only by black 
magic can he overcome the evil 
prophecy against his life. 

“T know that I am destined to 
be the king of the world,” he 
says as he recounts again the 
signs in his favor. “I am Lord 
of the White Elephant. I am the 
monarch in whose kingdom 
dwells the great stone image. 
My coffers are full of rich treas- 
ures of gold, silver and precious 
stones. My general has never 
been defeated in battle. I can 
be king of thé world, if only I 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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March 22, 1959 
Scripture: Luke 23:33-46. 


VERY word and action of 

Jesus became a pattern for 
his followers. Perhaps the su- 
preme example which he has set 
for Christians to follow is the 
hardest one of all. While hang- 
ing upon the cross, crucified be- 
tween two criminals, he was able 
to pray: “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” 
(Luke 23:54.) 

This is the first great lesson 
that should be learned from the 
scripture text today. In some 
ways, I suppose it is the greatest 
but most difficult lesson of all. 
This is pointed out by a curious 
fact of history. Some of the 
most ancient manuscripts do not 
have this verse in them. Why? 
One guess is that some early 
Christian transcriber did not 
think that those who crucified 
Jesus should go scot-free, and 
therefore left out the verse from 
the text he was copying. Luke 
would have understood. 

We often live two levels below 
that which Jesus expressed here. 
Revenge is the lowest level. 
When someone does something 
to you, you do the same thing 
back to them, and if possible, 
something a little worse. Jesus 
was in no position to exercise 
revenge; he was in the hands of 
the enemy. However, not only 
did he refuse to express revenge 
in his heart, he forgave those 
who wronged him. Acceptance 
of wrongs done to us is difficult 
enough; forgiveness of the 
wrongdoer comes even harder. 
But it is the essence of the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

The details of the crucifixion 
experience are probably well 
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Forgiveness Through the 


SS Where the Scriptures Speak ...” 
by the Editor 


known to all who are studying 
the lesson. Jesus was crucified 
in the manner common to Roman 
punishment. This was not a day 
when it was felt to be a mark 
of humanity to put prisoners to 
death in a humane manner. Cru- 
cifixion was a slow death. 

It is thought that “the place 
which is called The Skull” (verse 
32) was a hill that is shaped like 
a skull. 

It is interesting to classify the 
different people who were present 
at the crucifixion. They did not 
all come with the same _ back- 
ground and they did not all un- 
derstand what was taking place 
in the same manner. First, there 
were the soldiers. A soldier may 
not be a cruel executioner, but 
if he is assigned to that squad, 
he has to take something of a 
nonchalant attitude toward it. 
If he entered into each experi- 
ence of death in an emotional 
way himself, he would not last 
long. 

So, these soldiers did their job 
and then they “cast lots to divide 
his garments.” (Verse 34.) This 
was a custom and we can cer- 
tainly hold no malice toward 
them. A little later they joined 
in the mocking with the crowd 
and taunted him with the chal- 
lenge, “If you are the King of 
the Jews, save yourself!’”’ (Verse 
37.) Cruel as the words are, 
they were probably uttered with- 
out any thought, simply because 
they had heard the expression 
used by others. 

We might be able to say that 
the technical reason for the cru- 
cifixion was this claim to be King 
of the Jews. We know the sense 
in which Jesus spoke of his King- 
ship. The soldiers did not know. 
The crowd did not want to know. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


The government had to find some 
excuse and apparently Pilate 
could not find any other. 

So, here was one more insur- 
rectionist who had tried to over- 
throw Roman rule and set up a 
Jewish kingdom. So, he was 
crucified. This would be one way 
of explaining how the enemies of 
Jesus were able to make it ap- 
pear that the government was 
really doing the crucifying. 

This is one way of explaining 
the attitude of the second group, 
namely, the government. Even 
the temporal situation was of no 
great importance to them. This 
was not the first one who had 
been charged with rebellion. 
Certainly, the eternal implica- 
tions of the teaching of Jesus 
had no meaning at all to them, 
at this time. 

If we put the rulers of the 
Jews in the same classification 
they seem a little more repre- 
hensible. Messiahship was in the 
teaching of their history. Un- 
willingness to listen to the kind 
of Messiah that Jesus was caused 
them to follow their own judg- 
ment, which was dead wrong. So 
they scoffed at him and said, 
“He saved others; let him save 
himself.’”’ (Verse 35.) 

The two criminals who were 
crucified with Jesus might be 
put in a separate class. Their 
conversation is interesting be- 
cause one of them repents and 
says, “We are receiving the due 
reward of our deeds.” (Verse 
41.) His prayer to Jesus for re- 
membrance was granted. (Verse 
43.) 

A final group might be called 
the crowd, including the dis- 
ciples. In this passage at hand 
the disciples are not mentioned 
but we know from other sources 
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Cross 


something of their reaction. The 
crowd “stood by, watching.” 
(Verse 35.) I suppose some peo- 
ple came to every crucifixion that 
took place. Some must have 
been sympathetic with the point 
of view of the chief priests. No 
doubt there were a good many 
who were genuinely sorry for this 
kindly man of God, although 
they did not fully understand 
him and his message. 

In a way, each generation 
stands at the foot of the cross. 


The Scripture 


Luke 23:33-46 


33 And when they came to the 
place which is called The Skull, 
there they crucified him, and the 
criminals, one on the right and one 


on the left. 34 And Jesus said, 
“Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” And they 


cast lots to divide his garments. 
35 And the people stood by, watch- 
ing; but the rulers scoffed at him, 
saying, “He saved others; let him 
save himself, if he is the Christ of 
God, his Chosen One!” 36 The sol- 
diers also mocked him, coming up 
and offering him vinegar, 37 and 
saying, “If you are the King of the 
Jews, save yourself!” 38 There was 
also an inscription over him, “This 
is the King of the Jews.” 

39 One of the criminals who 
were hanged railed at him, saying, 
“Are you not the Christ? Save 
yourself and us!” 40 But the other 
rebuked him, saying, “Do you not 
fear God, since you are under the 
same sentence of condemnation? 
41 And we indeed justly; for we are 
receiving the due reward of our 
deeds; but this man has done noth- 
ing wrong.” 42 And he said, “Jesus, 
remember me when you come in 
your kingly power.” 43 And he said 
to him, “Truly, I say to you, today 
you will be with me in Paradise.” 

44 It was now about the sixth 
hour, and there was darkness over 
the whole land until the ninth 
hour, 45 while the sun’s light failed; 
and the curtain of the temple was 
torn in two. 46 Then Jesus, crying 
with a loud voice, said, “Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit!” 
And having said this he breathed 
his last. 
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F THE men who crucified 

Jesus didn’t know what they 
were doing, who does? Surely 
they were as responsible for 
their acts as men ever can be. 
We usually think of them as ex- 
amples of unmitigated human 
malice and sin. 

There were the religious 
leaders of the Jews—clearly they 
were vicious and corrupt. They 
were protecting their lucrative 
positions from the threat of an 
authentic man of God. 

There was the mob made up 
of turncoats and cowards and 
callous excitement seekers. 

There was the weak figure of 
Pilate, and the brutal soldiers so 
hardened and insensitive that 
they gambled for Jesus’ clothing 
while he was dying on the cross. 
Surely here in the cast of char- 
acters crucifying Jesus was to be 
found the whole spectrum of 
human perversity. 

How could Jesus say of these 
that they know not what they do 
and ask God to forgive them? 

But he could; and he did. How 
shall we interpret it except to 
recognize that “the love of God 
is broader than the measure of 
man’s mind.” And there is the 
meaning of the whole crucifixion. 

Jesus on the cross shows us 
just how much God cares about 
his erring children. It shows 
how far he will go to reach 
them. Ever since the crucifixion, 
men have recognized it as the 
supreme demonstration of God’s 
love, which only Jesus was equal 
to presenting. This was not im- 
mediately apparent to the angry 
mob beneath the cross—nor to 
the stunned disciples standing 





Meaning for Today 


by Hunter Beckelhymer 


afar off—but it became evident 
to them, and to others who have 
heard the story since. Here is 
an event which still has power 
to shake men to the depths of 
their beings, and to bring about 
a new being out of what has 
been shaken. 

At the very least, our witness- 
ing of Jesus upon the cross 
makes us rethink our reactions 
to our brother’s guilt. Who of 
us has suffered at the hands of 
men one tiny fraction of what 
Jesus suffered? Who of us has 
known such groundless and unde- 
served hostility, such brutal re- 
jection and punishment? Yet 
whatever mistreatment we have 
received we are not inclined to 
dismiss as being unintended on 
the part of the one who has 
wronged us. “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what 
they do,” is not a prayer that 
comes easily or naturally from 
our lips—until hearing it from 
Jesus’ lips brings us around. 

A further impact of the figure 
upon the cross is the awareness 
that we fit into the picture more 
convincingly beneath the cross 
than upon it. Our resistance to 
radical criticism from the authen- 
tic prophet, our swaying with 
the winds of public opinion, our 
slowness of heart, our callousness 
to brutality in the name of mili- 
tary necessity—all identify us 
with the Savior’s tormentors. 
When this realization comes to 
us, we hear his words, “Father, 
forgive them; for they know not 
what they do,” not as disin- 
terested spectators but as grate- 
ful recipients. Then the renewal 
which the cross can bring be- 
comes possible to us. 
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With 
Happy Voices 


Mary Crockett NorFLect. 
Parents and teachers will enjoy 
using this book again and 
again with children ages 4-8 
because it combines entertain- 
f ment with guidance in Chris- 
tian growth. Each of these 60 
stories for prayertime is fol- 
lowed by one or more Bible 
verses and a _ short prayer. 
Other aids to family worship 
at the end of the book include 
table prayers and nine easy-to- 
sing hymns. With 36 charming 
illustrations. $3.00 
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Ga Adventures 
in Parenthood 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON’S 
second book on Christian fam- 
ily living (already published, 
An Adventure in Love) 
cusses fathers as parents, chil- 
dren’s basic drives, discipline 
problems, and religion in the 
home. 

Reflecting the wisdom of a 
man who has been a friend to 
hundreds of children, this 
thought-provoking book gives a 
common-sense approach to liv- 
ing happily and helpfully with 
your children. $2.50 















Hands, Hands, Hands 


HarrieT VAN METER. Ap- 
pealing photographs, rhymes, 
and a little song combine to 
make this book ideal for par- 
ents and teachers -to use with 
pre-schoolers. Shows children 
how God planned for their 
happiness by giving them hands 
for daily activities. $1.75 


Ask your bookseller 
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Training Leadership—Success Story 


by Helen Cooper 


Leadership training was recently 
given special emphasis at the 
Orangethorpe Christian Church, Ful- 
lerton, Calif. 

A Laboratory Training School was 
help under the supervision of Mrs. 
Ada Harsin of Los Angeles, director 
of the children’s work for Christian 
Churches of Southern California. 


Seventy-five children were en- 
rolled and 48 adults were registered. 
There was a teaching staff of five. 


The mornings were devoted to ob- 
serving actual classroom sessions. 
Afternoons there were classes in 
leadership training in which theories 
of Christian education, age-level 
characteristics and principles of 
teaching and learning were studied. 

The theme studied during hour 
and a half classes was “The Life of 
Jesus,” with emphasis placed on Je- 
sus as a boy, and Jesus the worker, 
healer and teacher. 

An activity was set up for children 
to work on while others were ar- 


riving. Some chose to _ browse 
through the book section, some 
worked on unscrambling “code” 


messages from the scripture which 
would be used in the lesson later, 
and others chose to work on proj- 
ects they had started. 


Group Craft Projects 
Songs, Bible reading, memory 


work and Bible stories were pre- 
sented in various ways according to 


the age level of the child. Some of 
the creative activities included the 
making of picture holders, demon- 
strating Jesus’ work as a carpenter; 
fans to be given to people in a hos- 
pital; and a picture box showing in 
picture and story the teaching min- 
istry of Jesus. 

Some made scrolls, writing scrip- 
ture on them and made more real- 
istic by “aging” the paper in water 
and crumpling and coloring it to 
look like parchment. Others made 
pictures of a story they heard, or 
used strips of construction paper to 
weave a design as it might have 
been done 2,000 years ago. 


Work Given to Church 


The activities of the children were 
made more meaningful to them by 
presenting their completed work to 
the Orangethorpe Church to be used 
by the boys and girls attending Sun- 
day school classes there. 

The children spent their free time 
in the outdoors. Sometimes short 
nature excursions were part of the 
class experience. 

After the class sessions the wom- 
en met in the auditorium for an in- 
spirational message or a time of 
sharing. Among those they heard 
were Dr. Carlton C. Buck, pastor of 
First Christian Church, and Chaplain 
Willard Learned of Chapman Col- 
lege. 

Certificates were awarded to 44 
teachers. 





A miniature Palestinian village of Jesus’ time is examined by some who 


worked on project. 


They are, from left: 


Susan Phillips, Mrs. Marie New- 


man, Susan Shulters, Joe McKinzie. They took part in church school teach- 
ers’ laboratory training school at Orangethorpe Christian Church. 
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Just Among Us Lay Folks 


° NOT “PRO TEM” 


by Carl R. Brown 


OUBTLESS my blood pressure 

went up when I read “No Pro 
Tem Priesthood!” an editorial in the 
recent Christian Century. 

The growth and promise of the 
Laymen’s movement had seemed so 
genuine that I was shaken by this 
sharply derogatory article from 
within the Christian fellowship. 

The editorial tells of significant 
developments in the 20th century 
church and glowing prospects ahead. 

Then it says “But if this is to 
happen something must be done 
about the ‘laymen’s movement.’ To 
say it plainly the priesthood of all 
believers is going to have to be 
saved from some of the church’s 
hugely successful men’s organiza- 
tions.” 

The crux of his contention, as I 
see it, is that we should assert our 
priesthood by abolishing all distinc- 
tions (pulpit and pew), hold to one 
standard of obligation and be or- 
dained to a common ministry. 

We thought that our Church men, 
as individuals and organizations, had 
accepted and were dedicated to 
these high objectives and striving 
for their fulfillment. 

But no, the editor says “that is 
exactly what most lay organizations 
are not yet doing.” 

Here he is not specific. He does 
say, “They do very little except eat 
and listen to popular moralizers 
mouth the after-dinner obvious.” 

Further he says, “When the men 
want to do something really Chris- 
tian, they usually try to give the 
minister a hand—father’s little help- 
ers.” This he implies is the laity’s 
attempt to “get in on the act, mak- 
ing like ministers, to be cut-rate 
reverends.” 

I know a number of pastors who 
are grateful for “father’s little help- 
ers” and feel they could not do their 
jobs without them. But they use a 
more becoming descriptive term. 

Doubtless a lot of preacher clients 
of the Century will recall a host of 
devoted men who labor incessantly 
without special ordination or recog- 
nition striving to fulfill their con- 
cept of a Priesthood of Believers. 

They love and respect their min- 
isters yet would not ape them or 
“get into their act.’ The laymen 
think of the Church as a _ team. 
The pastor may be a playing coach 
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or quarterback. He often calls the 
plays and gives instructions. Yet 
he cannot make much of a score 
without the whole team. 

“Giving the pastor a hand” is 
usually a pledge to undergird the 
program of the church and is a 
prime objective in all lay organiza- 
tions. 

Everywhere in men’s groups it has 
been urged that to be a Christian 
is a full-time vocation in church, 
home, work. As individuals we fall 
far short. That is our weakness, 
not the blame of organization or 
leadership. 


At first reading of this editorial 
I was upset. Then I laughed at my 
sensitivity. Now I want to thank 
the editor. Perhaps much of what 
it says is true, more than we want 
to admit. 

Maybe what the editor says will 
shock our men into a reappraisal 
of their efforts and correct some 
errors. I trust it will not pull the 
rug from under the leaders or be- 
little the organized work among the 
members. That would be unworthy 
of the traditions of this great pub- 
lication. 

Oddly enough, in the same paper 
Simeon Stylites, the brilliant idol 
of all pastors, had an article “Jour- 
nalistic Preachinng”’ in which he 
playfully chides his profession. It 
seems that sometimes they straddle 
or ignore “hot” current issues and 
give soft soothing sermons that bet- 
ter please the churchgoers. 

We as laymen take no comfort in 
the frailties of our beloved col- 
leagues but it gives us a bit of con- 
fidence as we try to get in step with 
them and strive to be, not “pro tem” 
but permanent witnesses for our 
common Lord and Master. 





Meditation for Lent 
Melvin Ray Schultz 


Haunted, haunting, the strain, 

Were you there? 

Were you there when they crucified 
my Lord? 


Dinning through my ears. 
Giving no rest nor peace. 
Were you there? 


As I knelt in prayer 
Seeking some answer to the strain 
I saw the lovely cross—of gold. 


A cross of gold. 
A cross of precious, lovely gold. 
But was Christ’s cross costly, of gold? 


Oh, no, no. It was timber 

Rough-hewn unfinished lumber. 

Were you there when they nailed 
him ‘to that cross? 


Haunting, were you there? 

Were you there when they nailed 
him to the cross, 

A cross of splinters, pains, disgrace. 


Were you there? 

Were you there when they laid him 
in the tomb, 

An open tomb of hewn rugged rock? 


So I gazed upon the cross, seeking, 
The lovely cross of glittering gold 
No longer gladdened my heart. 


Do we will the Christ again 

By our hiding the truth of that 
Friday. 

Do we make him impotent by our 
feigned goodness? 


So I trembled. 
Trembled for the questions on my 


soul. 
Questions of why and how. 


Were you there? 

Were you there when he rose vic- 
torious? 

Always that causes me to tremble. 

That’s it! 

He rose victorious, unkept by the 
grave, 

Untrammeled by the ages. 

The golden cross. 
Suddenly, it shone, 
never before. 
The golden cross, alive and mean- 

ingful. 


We try, O Lord, 
Our best is too small for thee. 
But it is all we can offer. 


Now life is real. 

Living is beyond our downtrodden 
days. 

Each moment is part of eternity and 
the eternal. 


You did show 
And bring the eternal. 
Making the universe our home. 


And you seek men daily. 

A heart of love is ours for the ask- 
ing. 

Always we can come to be more 
like thee. 


You are there. 
For he rises every day. 
Oh, ever shall I be thankful. 


gleaming as 
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22 Christian Board Employees Attend; 
Wilbur H. Cramblet Was President 


of the Brotherhood 


Church Publishers Workshop in St. Louis 


St. Louis (Bulletin)—The dedica- 
tion of religious publishers to the 
vital tasks relative to the salvation 
of mankind qualify them for the 
most significant role in publishing. 

This was the declaration of Wil- 
bur H. Cramblet, president of the 
Protestant Church-owned Publishers 
Association at its annual workshop 
here. 

Dr. Cramblet, president of the 
Christian Board of Publication here, 
presided at the four-day conference 
giving emphasis to production and 
“the business side’ of Christian pub- 
lishing and attended by over 250 
delegates from 29 Protestant pub- 
lishing concerns. 

Elected to succeed Dr. Cramblet 
as president was Birger Swenson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Augus- 
tana Book Concern (Augustana 
Evangelical Lutheran Church), Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Named chairman of the important 
program committee for the 1960 
workshop to be held at Homestead 
Inn, Hot Springs, Va., was Stuart 
Johnston, vice-president and direc- 
tor of church school sales for the 
Christian Board, who served as vice- 
chairman of the program committee 
for the 1959 workshop. 

In the final address of the con- 
ference by Kenneth McFarland, edu- 
cational consultant for General Mo- 
tors and widely known lecturer, he 
appealed to Christian publishers to 
make use of “the wisdom of the 
ages” and to “stick to the rule book.” 

The speaker urged the executives 
to seek personal motivation to 
strengthen career effectiveness— 
through the experience similar to 
that of the Prodigal Son who found 
himself and decided, “I will arise!” 

The Christian Board was one of 
three publishing houses in St. Louis 
serving as host to the publishers who 
came from all over the United States 
and Canada. 

PCPA is an association of the pub- 
lishing enterprises of 29 Protestant 
bodies which brings togethtr each 
year executives and merchandisers 
—and for the first time this year 
invited book editors and production 
supervisors. 

Twenty-two employees of the 
Christian Board were delegates to 
the PCPA sessions. Warren Kraeger, 
assistant CBP treasurer and a mem- 
ber of the PCPA accounting com- 
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mittee, was chairman of the hos- 
pitality committee. Assisting him 
was Payson Derby, director of per- 
sonnel and public relations for the 
Christian Board. 

George E. Kiefer, CBP executive 
vice-president, is a member of 
PCPA’s armed services curriculum 
committee. Two CBP employes 
served on the publicity committee 
for the workshop: Miss Jane Ellis, 
manager of the liaison department; 
and Mrs. Helene Rush, advertising 
copy writer. 


Oregon Convention 


DALLAS, OrEGON—Over 400 at- 
tended the Oregon Christian Assem- 
bly here Feb. 12-13, with the chief 
emphasis on missions. 

Missionary speakers were Dr. John 
Ross of the Belgian Congo and Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald McGavran, mission- 
aries to India. 

Among the speakers were Thomas 
Griffin of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society’s department of so- 
cial welfare, Hollis Turley, Pension 
Fund executive, and Robert Nelson, 
executive secretary for the Africa 


mission. 

Kenneth Johnston, pastor of Kern 
Park Church, Portland, served as 
president of the Oregon Christian 
Missionary Society, sponsor of the 
assembly. 

The program chairman was Mrs. 
John Jordan of Albany.—Ray S. 
HEWITT 





LEIGHTON DASHIELL, song leader 

at the Oregon Christian Assembly, 

adds a dramatic touch with a beard 

like many worn by male delegates 

in honor of Oregon’s centennial cele- 
bration. 


W. W. Phares Dies 


HousTon, TEXAS (Bulletin) —W. W. 
Phares, 85, pastor of South Dallas 
Christian Church, Dallas, for 37 
years, died here Feb. 22. 
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REPRESENTATIVES of 29 Protestant publishing companies attended the 


Protestant Church-owned Publishers Association’s annual workshop in St. 


Louis. 


Shown at the registration desk are PCPA Executive Secretary James 


H. Cooper of Philadelphia; 1958-59 President Wilbur H. Cramblet; Bonnie 
Gill of the Christian Board staff; Anita Mueller of Concordia Publishing 
Co., St. Louis; and Betty Loeb, assistant to Mr. Cooper. 
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C. E. PerLee Retires 


WINpbsoR, CoLo.—C. E. PerLee, 
pastor of the Christian Church here 
for more than eight years, has re- 
tired after more than 44 years in 
the ministry. 

Mr. PerLee served most of his 
ministry in the Rocky Mountain 
area. He has served on the com- 
mittee on recommendations of the 
International Convention and as a 
member of the state boards in 
Wyoming and Colorado. Mr. and 
Mrs. PerLee will live in Loveland. 


New Program 


First Church, Charleston, S. C., has 
initiated a new Sunday evening pro- 
gram under the leadership of its 
pastor W. C. White. 

The new program is designed to 
meet the interest and needs of the 
members of the family. The pro- 
gram is called the “Christian Family 
Fellowship.” 

Each age level is represented and 
each group has a qualified teacher. 
The program starts informally in 
the Fellowship Hall at 6 P.M. and 
classes begin at 7 P.M. and the pro- 
gram is formally concluded each 


Sunday evening at 8 P.M. 

It is the hope of many members 
of the congregation that this new 
program will meet the needs of 
many members and serve as a 
stronger emphasis than the Sunday 
evening church services have been 
able to provide. 


TCU Russian Tour 


Fort WorTH—A nine-day visit in 
Russia will highlight a study tour of 
Europe sponsored by Texas Christian 
University next summer. It will be 
the first time that a school of the 
Southwest has conducted a trip that 
visited the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Marguerite Potter, professor of 
modern European and Russian his- 
tory, will lead the group which will 
visit in 11 countries July 19-Aug. 23. 

Qualified students may earn six 
semester hours of history credit on 
satisfactory completion of the work 
outlined in connection with the trip. 
However, those who wish may join 
the tour without qualifying for col- 
lege credit. 

A deadline for signing for the trip 
has been set for May 1 to allow 
sufficient time to get Russian visas, 
Dr. Potter said. 

Full information about the trip 
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Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Interpreta- 
tion at Pacific School of 
Religion, Dr. Jack Finegan 
is the author of more than 
a dozen books on religion 
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SPACE, ATOMS, AND GOD 


The space age and the relevance of Christianity to it is the basis of 
In interpreting faith for today, the 
author describes the new age and the relevance of the biblical mes- 
sage to it. The nature of God—his power and loving kindness and 
concern for man—is reviewed in the light of scientific discoveries 
Just published, this book has been accepted 


this fascinating new book. 


and expanding horizons. 
by the Pulpit Book Club for March. 











$2,500 Award Winner . 


MAKING THE MOST OF THE TIME 


By Christopher T. Garriott. 
man’s relationship with Christianity is 
probed in this book, winner of the 1958 
Bethany Book Award in the category of 
Christian Religion. 
ines two of today’s important issues— 
how Christianity can help man face the 
pressures of temporal life; and how the 
Christian can use time to further basic 
Christian 
pages, $3.00 


Brotherhood News 


may be obtained from Dr. Potter, 
History Department, TCU. 


Counseling Courses 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Courses in pas- 
toral counseling will be available to 
Disciples attending the Disciple Di- 
vinity House of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity beginning this summer. 

The Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School will add its first full-time 
faculty member in the area of pas- 
toral counseling this year. 

Arthur L. Foster, currently an in- 
structor at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of pastoral counseling. 


Post to Pastor's Wife 


DALLAS, TEx.—Mrs. E. C. Rowand, 
Jr., wife of the pastor of Central 
Church here has been named presi- 
dent of the County Christian 
Women’s Fellowship, an organization 
of women from 40 Christian 
churches in the Dallas county. 

She is a member of the Texas 
Board of Christian Churches and 
presently is serving a_ three-year 
term as vice-president. 
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Conferring Honorary Degree at Eureka 





MyrTA PEARSON Ross, second from left, was awarded the honorary doctor 
of divinity degree by Eureka College, her Alma Mater, when she addressed 
a service of commemoration which was the high point of a three-day 
convocation marking the founding of the college in 1855. 


The. degree was conferred by President Ira W. Langston (right). 
Dr. V. M. Tye (left) and Miss Norma C. Brown are also shown. 





WHILE THEY LAST 


1956-57 Stewardship Facts: Re- 
member the Church in Your 
Will! 75A284, 10¢; $1.00 a 
dozen 
1957-58 Stewardship Facts: 
Learn to Give—Give to Learn! 
75A352, 10¢; $1.00 a dozen 
Regular price 30¢ each 
Christian Board of Publication 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 











Union Man-Pastor 


W. G. Flinn, who was recently 
elected president of the Washington 
area Disciples of Christ Ministerial 
Association is a union representative. 

For the past 30 years Mr. Flinn 
has been serving in various leader- 
ship capacities for the church and 
also the International Association of 
Machinists. At present he is on the 
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S&F M Communion Bread 


Neat little loaves (wafers) for communion. No breaking or crumbling! 
New weight, 4 oz. 45A544, $1.50 per box of 1,000. CHRISTIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Box 179, St. Louis 66. 
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NO CREED BUT CHRIST 


A half-hour, 16mm. color, sound, motion picture emphasizing 
the responsibility of laymen in the Christian Church, showing 
Alexander Campbell’s home, study and the college he founded. 
Produced by 
Christian Church Films Foundation 


Rental $12.50 from 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
P. O. Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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staff of the Washington, D. C. union 
president, Al Hayes. 

He was for 13 years the part-time 
minister of the Maryland Park Chris- 
tian Church in the northeast part of 
the Washington, D. C. area. 

A Drake University graduate, the 
union leader is a member of the 
church and economic life depart- 
ment of the National Council of 
Churches. 


In Oklahona City 


Canvass on Pentecost 


Twenty-seven churches in greater 
Oklahoma City will participate in a 
simultaneous Every Member Canvass 
on Pentecost Sunday, May 20. 

Of this number 18 will conduct a 
home-to-home visitation and 9 other 
churches will share in the training 
sessions. 

Ted McElroy, associate minister of 
the Crown Heights Christian Church, 
who is stewardship chairman of the 
Oklahoma City Association, is serv- 
ing as local chairman of the canvass. 

The project is being directed by 
Julian E. Stuart, Unified Promotion, 
Indianapolis, national director of the 
Every Member Canvass. 


Christmas Plans Now 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA—Creighton 
Christian Church here won first 
place in the local Christmas lighting 
contest in the church division. The 
contest was sponsored by the Phoe- 
nix Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

All churches in the city and sur- 
rounding suburbs were eligible to 
participate. The Christmas scene 
was constructed by the Department 
of Worship, Rex Rhoads, chairman. 
Plans are being made to make it 
even more meaningful next year. 

Russell E. Palmer is minister. 


TCU's Mexico Session 


Fort WortH—For the ninth 
straight year, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity will sponsor a summer ses- 
sion in Mexico. 

The six-week event will be held 
at the Monterrey Institute of Tech- 
nology, July 15-Aug. 25. It will be 
directed by Dr. J. H. Hammond, pro- 
fessor of Spanish and newly named 
chairman of the TCU Department 
of Foreign Languages. 

Six semester hours of college 
credit may be earned by qualified 
students during the session. All 
high school and college students are 
eligible. 

Additional information and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from 
Dr. J. H. Hammond, Box 433, TCU 
Station, Fort Worth 9. Tex. 
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500 Attend National City Church 
Banquet; Hear Appeal for 


Religious Liberty by Senator Randolph 


Brotherhood News 


National City Church Honors Government Leaders 


WASHINGTON—Honoring Disciples 
who have been elected to the 86th 
Congress, as well as those who are 
in other high government positions, 
the National City Christian Church 
was host to a dinner of 500 persons 
here. 

The Disciples can claim 11 mem- 
bers in Congress this year, nine in 
the House and two in the Senate, 
according to the religious prefer- 
ences of the members expressed in 
a poll by the Library of Congress. 
Not all could attend, but their names 
were read by the pastor of National 
City Church, Dr. J. Warren Hast- 
ings. 

In the House are Reps. Bruce 
Alger (R., Tex.), Charles Bennett 
(D., Fla.), Merwin Coad (D., Iowa), 
Mrs. Edith Green (D., Ore.), Chet 
Holifield (D., Calif.), Paul Jones (D., 
Mo.), Toby Morris (D., Okla.), John 
Watts (D., Ky.), and W. E. Hull (D., 
Mo.). 

In the Senate are Sens. J. William 
Fulbright (D., Ark.), new chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Lyndon Johnson (D., 
Tex.), the majority leader. And it 
would be hard to find two men with 
more influence than they! 

Among those prominent in gov- 
ernment attending the dinner were 
Col. Paul Griffith, former Undersec- 
retary of Defense, president of the 
church’s board of trustees; Under- 
secretary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse, Governor Charles Shepardson 
of the Federal Reserve System; Gen. 
Louis H: Renfrow; Allen White- 
house, prominent AFL-CIO leader; 
and Judge Green Hackworth of the 
World Court. 

Disciples ministers and armed 
forces chaplains from the Washing- 
ton area were also honored guests 
as was Dr. Fred S. Buschmeyer, as- 
sociate general secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and Mrs. 
James D. Wyker, former president 
of United Church Women. 

An impassioned appeal for reli- 
gious liberty was sounded by Sen. 
Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.), who 
gave the main address. 

Senator Randolph, newly elected 
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by Glenn D. Everett 


Washington Correspondent 


from a state which he formerly 
served in the House of Representa- 
tives, is a member of one of Amer- 
ica’s smallest religious denomina- 
tions, the Seventh Day Baptists. 
They number only 6,000 members 
and have scarcely a score in their 
Washington congregation which 
meets in a room at the Baptist 
headquarters building every Satur- 
day morning for worship. 

Although observing their sabbath 
on Saturday, as they have almost 
since the time of Roger Williams 
in 1640, their other tenets are simi- 
lar to those of Alexander Campbell 
and his early followers. 


Senator Randolph asked his au- 
dience to give thought to the lib- 
erties “which we possess today at 
little or no cost to ourselves. 

“Too often we fail to cherish our 
most precious possessions until their 
loss brings us to a true realization 
of their real value,” the Senator 
said. 

Warning that the problem of sepa- 


ration of church and state continues 
to rise in “new and subtle forms,” 
he urged Americans to be con- 
stantly on guard “to curb the power 
of overzealous public officials” who 
would use the power of the state 
for the benefit of any particular 
sect. 

Religious liberty must not only be 
enshrined in the Constitution and 
laws, but in the hearts of the citi- 
zens, Senator Randolph said. 

“We must not forget that the first 
of the seven deadly sins is that of 
spiritual pride, the attitude that as- 
sures us that we are keepers of the 
one and only truth,” he declared. 

“No matter how alien or repug- 
nant an idea may seem at first to 
us, within it may be contained a 
kernel of truth, and if freedom of 
conscience is not secure for each 
of us, it is not secure for any of us,” 
he said. 

“Freedom of conscience for each 
is the chief guarantee for justice 
for all,” he added. 





—Photo by Haley 

J. Warren Hastings, pastor of National City Church, is shown with (left 

to right): Rep. Charles D, Bennett, Mrs. James D. Wyker, Senator Jennings 
Randolph (speaker at the dinner); and Rep. Toby Morris. 
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MIGRANTS =Oar Concern 


OME to my house. I make you 

a Mexican breakfast; coffee, 
tortilla, scrambled eggs with onion 
and hot pepper. Oh? ... you no 
like hot pepper,” says Felipe as she 
invites the summer Migrant Staff 
into an 8 by 10 foot room in the 
migrant camp. 

The furnishings consist of a pot- 
belly stove, a couple of kegs, a ledge 
for cooking ingredients, nails for 
pots and pans, and a small table. 
The only light comes through a 
small window at the top of the wall, 
of which the screen has_ been 
knocked out to allow all possible 
air to come in freely. 

Felipe wants to show appreciation 
to the Migrant Staff for their work 
in the camp during the summer and 
now that genuine friendship has 
been established she has questions 
to ask. “Why you different? Why 
you care about us [migrants]? You 
could be somewhere with your own 
kind, your families.” 

Why have a concern for migrants? 
First of all, when we begin to un- 
derstand the home situation of the 
migrant we begin to have more 
compassion ‘for a people who are 
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by Ruby E. Craddock 


Assistant Editor, Department of Adult Publications 
Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis 


“on the road,” harvesting crops sea- 
son after season, living in makeshift 
and inadequate housing all along 
the way. 

Actually the housing described in 
Felipe’s case is better than that of 
many as her family has a separate 
room for sleeping. Most frequently 
a family lives—cooks, eats, and 
sleeps—in a singleroom. “Home 
base” may be maintained by some 
migrant families as a kind of winter 
home location, but then possibly 
only for a short time. Actually 
home for the many is whatever 
housing is provided at whatever crop 
is ripe. 

Who are the migrants? The term 
“migrant” unqualified is used to des- 
ignate a field worker who earns his 
livelihood by following the crop 
harvests. The United States has 
crop after crop to be harvested. It 
is blessed with land suitable for 
raising varied crops which mature 
at varied times in the different 
states. Workers are urgently needed 
at the right time for the sowing, 
cultivating, harvesting, and process- 
ing. Two million migrants answer 
this need in our agricultural set up. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


They are of seven distinct groups: 
Mexican Americans, Mexican Na- 
tionals, Southern Negroes, Jamaicans 
and Bahamians, Puerto Ricans, 
“Anglos,” and Indians. 

As Christians we are concerned 
with migrants because we _ recog- 
nize them as people, as children of 
God. When children are given their 
only glass of milk, when a mother 
smiles at the joy her child receives 
from toys and crafts, we are mak- 
ing possible an uplifting service to 
these “the least of them.” 

In one migrant camp a mother 
asks for a Bible written in Spanish. 
Having heard about fighting that 
has gone on in the land where Je- 
sus lived, she wants a Bible to read 
about those places. She asks if 
there will be more fighting as in 
the last war. She had let Uncle 
Sam enlist several of her six sons 
in World War II. One spent three 
years in a concentration camp and 
returned finally with a partially 
paralyzed body and a feeble mind. 

Yes, many migrants are citizens 
of the U.S. Only too frequently 
they do not have access to the priv- 
ileges of citizenship that most of 
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us take for granted. 

The children travel with the fami- 
lies. They have very inadequate 
supervision and little opportunity to 
have what most of us call a “happy 
childhood.” 

Schoolwork suffers acutely be- 
cause of the frequent moves. Yet 
the migrant children want to read 
and write. They rush to the Staff 
as one eleven-year-old did, “When 
are we going to write?” Her eager- 
ness to learn is very persistent, “I 
would like to have some more read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic.” How 
often have we taken our education 
as a matter of course; when chil- 
dren, youth, and adults are begging 
for the opportunity of education. 

The migrant teen-agers and 
adults work hard, but there are days 
and evenings when there is nothing 
to do. Good wholesome recreation 
for this time is needed and churches 
and community agencies can be the 
answer in making constructive ac- 
tivities possible. 

A group of Texas-Mexican teen- 
agers, after having had a course in 
English two nights a week for three 
weeks relate to their leaders what 
a joy it is to be learning English. 
They comment that when together 
they now have something to say to 
each other and a new interest to 
think about as they work. 

Family life programs can do the 
same sort of thing for adults, plus 
giving them aid in health education, 
child care, and knowledge of com- 
munity agencies that can be of as- 


The ministry to migrants provides 
new opportunities for the children 
of the migrant workers. 


b 


sistance. 

What Can We Do? Various com- 
munity agencies are at work in 
areas affected by migrant laborers. 
Parent-Teacher Associations, grow- 
ers, processors, community leaders, 
service clubs, representatives of city, 
county, state, and federal depart- 
ments of welfare, education, and 
health may help in the migrant 
ministry. The pamphlet, “When the 
Migrant Familiés Come Again,”1 
gives suggestions to communities 
who see the problem of the migrant 
families and want to do something 
about them. For instance, it tells 
how Fresno County, California, 
started its migrant families on the 
road to better health. 


The church provides opportunity 
for all ages to participate in the 
migrant ministry. Children can 
study about the migrants and their 


1U.8. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1955, 15c. 





Mexican migrants read worship materials at the migrant center in down- 


needs and plan service projects. 
Teen-agers if located in the migrant 
camp area may be asked at times 
to assist directly in the migrant 
ministry. They can help with the 
recreation, worship, and child care. 
A number of college students are 
needed and recruited to serve each 
year on the summer staff in the 
Central and Western regions of the 
U.S. on a subsistence basis. 


For Disciples of Christ, recruit- 
ment is handled through the de- 
partment of social welfare of The 
United Christian Missionary Society. 

Migrant committees can be formed 
from representatives of mission 
boards, councils, churches, and min- 
isterial associations of the commu- 
nity. For example, last year a mi- 
grant center was set up and oper- 
ated for 14,000 Mexican cotton pick- 
ers in Craighead County, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, by United Church Women. 
Led by the president and the proj- 
ects chairman, the women secured 
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town Jonesboro, Arkansas, provided through the Jonesboro United Church 
Women. 


a large, empty building on Jones- 
boro’s Main Street. This became the 
center which included a corner for 
the children, a corner for letter 
writing, a worship center, and game 
area. Each week the church wom- 
en took turns hostessing and serv- 
ing home-made cookies. As a re- 
sult, the whole community bene- 
fited. 

The migrant staff and the mi- 
grants are very dependent upon 
each of us to develop attitudes of 
understanding, concern, and toler- 
ance. They sometimes speak of 
those of us who do not serve direct- 
ly on the field as silent members 
of the team. They feel that Chris- 


tians are supporting the work; are 
caring; are praying for its success. 
So whether working directly, vo- 
cally, or silently, we can share in 
the concern for the migrants. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Shotwell, Louisa Rossiter, ‘“‘This Is the Migrant,’’ 
Friendship Press, New York, 1958. 

“Some Facts About Summer Work Among Agricultural 
Migrants’’ and ‘‘Ministry to Agricultural Migrants,” 
The Department of Social Welfare, The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, 222 South Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 








—MAGIC POTIONS 
(Continued from page 15.) 


can find a magic power which 
will thwart this evil prediction 
against my life. Then I can pro- 
ceed with my coronation. What 
are the lives of a mere six thou- 
sand? Let evil reign if such 
good is to come of it. Through 
me a thousand years of peace 
will come to mankind. The law 
of Buddha shall rule the world.” 

So the secret police are sent 
forth. A man disappears as he 
walks to town. A plowman is 
taken from the field. An isolated 
charcoal burner is never seen 
again. At first these lonely folk 
are not missed, but as the deadly 
toll mounts, people begin to 
whisper. Such a crime cannot 
be kept secret. There are rumors 
of strange rituals and steaming 
caldrons. At last the story leaks 


out. The people know the truth. 

In spite of this, the dreadful 
work goes on. The magic potion 
is brewed. The king drinks of 
its ghastly contents. Now, on 
with the coronation! The king 
struts in lordly bravado. But 
the people know! While they 
pretend to be merry, their hearts 
are filled with fear and horror. 
Where once they respected and 
believed in their king they now 
hate and despise him. 

Now another tiny oil lamp is 
flickering long into the night. 
Again there is the whispering of 
secret planning deep within the 
palace. It is the favorite queen 
and her lover, a young nephew 
of the king. 

“The people are restless and 
unhappy. Many of them will 
welcome a new king,” whispers 
the wily queen. 


“But what about the magic po- 











‘““Book of the year” 


Frank G. 
Slaughter’s 
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ee HIS very remarkable, profoundly moving, and constantly 

[vere life of Christ is, in my opinion, the finest writing 

yet done by this increasingly popular author. Reader inter- 

est is captured in the first chapter and carried forward on a 
rising tide into the last paragraphs. 


“A crowded little world through which the Nazarene moved 
and ministered in the flesh is seen through His compassionate 
eyes and the reader is everywhere present as Jesus lives His radi- 
ant life in Judea and Galilee, across the lands beyond Jordan, 
by Galilee, and at last into His infinite experiences in Jerusalem. 
There is scholarship and a proper regard for the latest findings 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls. This is a book of the year.” 

—Dr. DANIEL A. POLING, Christian Herald 
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tion? The king is invulnerable.” 
answered the young man. 

For these seventeenth-century 
folk really believe in the efficacy 
of the horrible magic potion. 
They plot no attempt against the 
physical life of the king. It is 
toward his inner soul that they 
finally point their treason—psy- 
chological warfare if you please. 


If the king is protected by 
magic, the only weapon against 
him must be an even stronger 
magic. They turn to the fabled 
lore of their race, to the super- 
stitious rites used since ancient 
time to destroy unwanted royal- 
ty. They send out messengers to 
say prayers against the king. 
They send out men of magic to 
perform rites against the king. 
It is not Buddhism. It is a turn- 
ing back to animism which un- 
derlies much of the religious 
convictions of Southeast Asia. 


The king is told of the treason. 
At first he refuses to believe. 
Then he laughs at the power of 
the magic they are performing. 
Has he not drunk of the magic 
elixir? 

The days pass swiftly but the 
nights grow long. The king be- 
gins to dream of these terrible 
rites which are being performed 
against him. During the long 
night watches he thinks of the 
terrible prayers which are ac- 
tually being said against him. 
His heart is not strong enough 
to bear such anguish and dread. 
He dies, murdered by his own 
inner conflict and guilt. 

With his death passes the last 
Buddhist monarch who believed 
that a white elephant would 
place him in prophetic line to be 
the ruler of the world. 

That he should thus die is 
fitting. He did evil for what he 
thought would be the greater 
good, to find that evil, when it 
is conceived brings forth death. 

The historical evidence for this 
story was taken from “Land of the 
Great Image,” by Maurice Collis. 
He claimed that he got the data 
from the journal of a 17th century 
Catholic priest, Manrique. It was 
written to show how even in non- 
Christian lands, when men do not 
live up to what light they have, the 
result is tragic. The means never 


justifies the end. Written at the 
time of the Hungarian revolution. 
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RELAX se 


Christian? 


(Overheard, as a father 
picked up the coats his 
small sons had flung in all 
directions as they ran): 
“You know, a single person 
or a childless couple don’t 
really know whether they 
are Christian or not— 
they’ve never been tried.” 


So what if I talk to myself? 
The habit may seem absurd, 
But name me somebody else 
Who hangs on my every 
word! 
—Georgia Starbuck ° 
Galbraith 


No Breaks? 


(Overheard at the plant): 
“When the four-day week 
comes, who’s going to pay 
us for the two coffee breaks 
we'll no longer have?” 


eee 
Picnic 

Fair and warmer 

Says the weatherman; 


Clouds and showers 
Mar our festive plan. 


Clouds and showers 

Says the weatherman; 

Fair and warmer 

Greets our home-chained 
clan. 


—W. Arthur Boggs 














me 
“I thought you picked up the 
baby!” 


MARCH 15, 1959 





This Easter... 











GIVE GOD’S WORD 
TO THOSE YOU LOVE 


... in the living language of the RSV Bible 


What more timely gift for this mo- 
ment in this world than a Bible! 
And what more timely Bible than the 
Revised Standard Version—so clear- 
ly written in the language we use to- 
day that your loved ones will turn 
to it twice as often for inspiration 
and peace of mind. 

The RSV replaces out-of-date, 
confusing expressions with clear, 
understandable language—yet pre- 
serves the poetic beauty of the King 
James Version. It is based on the 
most authoritative texts available. 
And since many of these are ancient 


Young people’s Illustrat- 
ed Edition (2804Z). Con- 
tains 12 full-color pic- 
turesand 12mapsincolor. 
Black leatheroid binding, 
with zipper. Limp style. 
Page size: 54” x 74”. 
| ee $5.50 
Without zipper (2803) 
brieanadecatis $3.50 





Red-Letter Edition 
(3900RL) with the words 
of Christ in red. In mo- 
ments any part of the Mas- 
ter’s messagecan be found 
for inspiration or study. 
Maroon buckram. Page 
size:544" x84”. . .$7.50 


In black genuine leather 


(3907RL). Boxed $11.00 











manuscripts only recently discov- 
ered, the RSV Bible is, in a sense, 
our oldest Bible, as well as our most 
accurate. 

Because of this new clarity and 
accuracy, the RSV is a Bible even for 
someone who already has a Bible. 

Religious leaders of more than 40 
denominations have praised the RSV 
Bible. More than 7 million copies 
have been sold. This Easter give 
your loved ones a richer understand- 
ing of God’s Scriptures with this mag- 
nificent Bible. They'll long remem- 
ber you for such a treasured gift. 


Rich, genuine leather 
(3807,3807R).Handsome 
edition for family and stu- 
dent. Gold edges, ribbon 
markers. Page size: 544” 
x 8%’. Boxed. Black or 
MG. ccacasdae $10.00 
In maroon buckram, 
shown top right (3800) 
aeneena eae eae $6.50 


Magnificent India-Paper 
Edition (3808X,3808XR). 
Rich black or red genuine 
leather. Less than 1” 
thick. Easy-to-read type. 
Gold edges, stamping; rib- 
bon marker. Page size: 


54x84”. Boxed $13.50 


In genuine morocco, 


(3868X, 3868XR) $20.00 


Ask your book dealer or denominational bookstore to show you the many 
handsome editions of the Revised Standard Version Bible today. 


THOMAS Netson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible. 
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Teachers’ Guide 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the 
International Bible Lessons. Edited 
by Frank S. Mead. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. 380 pages. $2.75. 


(Book Review published February 
8, 1959. Name of publisher inad- 
vertently omitted.) 


Christian Education 


Encyclopedia for Church Group 
Leaders. Edited by Lee J. Gable. 
Association Press. 640 pages. $7.95. 


Here is a collocation of significant 
writings in the field of Christian 
education which is surely destined 
to become a “basic” book, often re- 
ferred to and. extensively utilized in 
the area of church group work. The 
editor has made a wise choice in 
most instances of the writings se- 
lected for inclusion. 

He has also chosen wisely in us- 
ing the term “Christian nurture” 
throughout the book to define and 
describe the developmental task 
which church group leaders attempt 
to accomplish. In fact, it represents 
the developmental point of view to 
such an extent that the professional 
reader might yearn for a different 
title since “encyclopedia” connotes 
a kind of exhaustive study of the 
field which is inaccurate when used 
to describe this completed work. It 
does not attempt to deal, for in- 
stance, with the variety of ap- 
proaches to the task of Christian 
nurture. 

The timely significance of this 
volume lies in the attempt to in- 
tegrate the contemporary empha- 
sis on theology with the educative 
process and show the relationship 
of each to the other. This a task 
which has needed to be undertaken 
for a long time and this editor has 
done an admirable job. Therefore, 
his work represents a much-needed 
contribution to the area of Chris- 
tian education. 

Pastors, professional educators, 
and discerning laymen will all be 
grateful for this collection of sig- 
nificant relevant writings and the 
“connecting passages’ with which 
the editor links the pages into a 
meaningful, ‘comprehensive volume 
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What You Read’’ 


with coherence. These linking 
statements demonstrate genuine un- 
derstanding of the area under con- 
sideration, although their brevity 
often leaves the reader desiring 
somewhat more extensive elabora- 
tion. 

The articulate blending of the 
theoretical and the practical in the 
area of Christian nurture, together 
with the correlation of theological 
insight and the process of Christian 
nurture, makes this a volume to be 
heartily recommended for every 
church group leader. This reviewer 
believes this work will be signifi- 
cant to church leaders for several 
years to come.—LESTER C. RAMPLEY 


Historic Churches 


Historic Churches of the United 
States. By Robert C. Broderick. 
Wilfred Funk, Inc. 262 pages. $3.95. 


Solomon’s desire to build a temple 
as a dwelling place for the Eternal 
seems to have been a lasting and 
universal human instinct as is evi- 
denced by the entrancing story of 
the building of churches from the 
earliest colonial days in America to 
the present time. 

As the author indicates, “they 
represent concretely our national 
wealth of spiritual principles, a 
wealth based, paradoxically, on the 
selfless giving of man’s goods to 
foster the ideal of a nation under 
God. Without the aid, or the tram- 
mels, of state financing, our 
churches express the free response 
of free men.” 

At a time when our church build- 
ings are increasing at the rate of 
some four billion dollars a year this 
story emphasizes the significance of 
our historic buildings not only for 
the past but for the future of our 
American church life. 

Disciples will note the inclusion 
of the Cane Ridge Meetinghouse as 
having “unique distinction and sig- 
nificance for the followers of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ.” The only other buildings of 
this communion mentioned are First 
Church, Columbus, Ind., and First 
Church, Oklahoma City. 

The book is a beautiful produc- 
tion and contains much valuable in- 
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formation regarding the history of 
the religious movements’ which 
have contributed to the stability and 
welfare of the nation. It would 
not be difficult to argue with the 
author over omissions from the lists 
included, but on the whole the se- 
lection is quite satisfactory.—LIN D. 
CARTWRIGHT 


For Parents 


How to Tell Your Children About 
Sex. By Clyde M. Narramore. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House. 97 pages. 
$2. 


My second-grade daughter saw 
this book lying on a table at home. 
She began to read the title aloud. 
“How to Tell Your Children About 
. . 2” “Daddy,” she said, “what’s 
SEX?” There had been other 
questions long before this, and I 
should have had this book long be- 
fore. 

This is a book for adults and be- 
gins by asking adults to analyze 
their own attitudes toward sex. 
There is a check list to help an 
adult see where he stands regard- 
ing this subject. The author sug- 
gests we begin early to answer 
questions. How to answer is ade- 
quately covered in 27 short chapters 
cleverly illustrated. Suggestions are 
detailed and remarkably specific. 
The “birds and bees” have their 
place, but when children ask about 
sex they usually want to know 
about people. 

This book covers most of the ob- 
vious problem areas and delves into 
some I had not thought about be- 
fore. However, what impressed me 
most was the underlying Christian 
attitude—not preachy, but ex- 
pressed matter-of-factly enough to 
leave a good impression. For ex- 
ample the author says in relation 
to a problem “But if after you have 
completed the whole check list he 
still does not respond, then it is 
time to seek professional guidance, 
preferably from a Christian.” 

Love also is mentioned often as 
a necessary ingredient in all dis- 
cussions with children. You may 
want to read other books in this 
field, but this one should be on your 
list.—BILL FOSTER 


EVANGELIST-FRONT RANK 
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—TRIUMPH 
(Continued from page 6.) 


preparations. An underground 
was at work in Jerusalem. This 
was by pre-arranged appoint- 
ment, as later in the week the 
room for the Last Supper was 
ready with the secret signal of 
the man carrying a water jar 
upon his shoulder—agreed on 
ahead of time, stationed at a spe- 
cial point; Jesus prepared for 
this week. 

The triumphal entry continued 
the work Jesus had been doing 
and was a natural outgrowth of 
his teaching. He meant for us 
to understand the need for cour- 
age to take a public stand. Je- 
sus had earlier taught his dis- 
ciples: ‘Whoever is ashamed of 
me, of him will the Son of man 
be ashamed when he comes in 
glory.” (Mark 8:38.) 

Jesus often taught the impor- 
tance of quiet, private hours, but 
he also taught the value of an 
open declaration in his favor. 
“You call me teacher and Lord 
and you say, well, for so I am.” 

Now, no longer could they 
dodge the issue. For the trium- 
phal entry was a picturesque and 
powerful portrayal of the claim 
of Christ to be the Lord of Life. 
The cry of the crowd was 
“Blessed be the king,’’ and some 
of the Pharisees said to him, 
“Teacher, rebuke your disciples,” 
and he answered, “If these were 
silent, the very stones would cry 
out.” The issue is joined, no- 
body from now on can be silent 
on the issue. 

The triumphal entry made it 
clear that Jesus was coming in 
peace. He led no movement of 
fanatical nationalism or armed 
revolt. That is the significance 
of the animal on which he rode. 
This took place to fulfill what 
was spoken by the prophets: 
“Tell the daughter of Zion, Be- 
hold, your king is coming to you, 
humble and mounted on an ass, 
and on a colt, the foal of an ass.” 
The ass was a symbol of peace, 
not a war horse; palm branches, 
not spears, were the weapons; 
songs of children and shouts of 
peasants were his greetings, not 
the disciplined cheers of soldiers. 
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The triumphal entry was a 
public appeal to the religious 
authorities in Jerusalem, to the 
Roman government and to the 
Jewish people, gathered from far 
and near for the Passover, to 
follow his way and make it pos- 
sible for God to establish through 
them his kingdom on earth. Up 
till now Jesus had hidden his 
messianic purpose from the peo- 
ple, but now he told it to every- 
one. Up till now a select few 
had been gathered off in quiet, 
secluded places, and there the 
secret had been told them; but 
now, NOW it was declared so all 
could hear it. 

This was the issue he flung at 
them as a gauntlet, challenging 
them all to battle: “You say you 
want a messiah, you talk about 
longing for the day when God’s 
chosen will appear. Well, here 
he is!—How do you like it now?” 

The triumphal entry also was 
a challenge to Rome. Jesus came 
never any nearer than twelve 
hundred miles to Rome, but the 
presence and power of that city 
was much in evidence. Roman 
legions were everywhere in Jeru- 
salem and Judea. Rome was a 
symbol of an attitude with which 
Jesus came in direct conflict. 
We are told in the sixteenth 
chapter of Matthew: “From that 
time Jesus began to show his 
disciples that he must go to 
Jerusalem and suffer many 
things from the elders and chief 
priests and scribes and be killed 
and on the third day be raised. 
Peter . . . began to rebuke 
him .. ., ‘God forbid, Lord! 
This shall never happen to you.’ 
Jesus said to Peter, ‘Get behind 
me, Satan! You are a hindrance 
to me,’”’ and then Jesus went on 
to teach them, “if any man would 
come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross and 
follow me . . . What will it profit 
a man [or an empire, or a great 
city on the river Tiber] if he 
gains the whole world and for- 
feits his life?” If his soul is 
damned in the acquisition of 
money and power, it were better 
for such a man he never had 
achieved success. 

This is the best attested of all 
the sayings of Jesus—the One 


who taught so in contrast to the 
ideals of pagan Rome, of self- 
aggrandizement, of power, of 
pleasure, of plenty. One who 
taught as Jesus did, and be sure 
the Roman governor’s spies had 
brought him plenty of reports 
about it, could not help but face 
the issue of a determined strug- 
gle with the authorities of Rome. 

It was also an effort to give 
the challenge to the common 
people, with their narrowness of 
race and religion, to force a de- 
cision by the crowd as to whether 
they would accept the teachings 
of the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan—note you—one of a 
race they hated, of a religion 
they despised. 

The triumphal entry is a pag- 
eant of life and death, an acted 
parable to affirm both the royalty 
and the humility of Christ. It 
was a revelation of his character, 
his courage in facing his ene- 
mies. He was the king of char- 
acter, the prince of personality. 
The triumphal entry was part of 
the preparation Christ made to 
be ready for the supreme crises 
of the few days that were ahead, 
climaxing in the Crucifixion. 

As I try to understand today 
the meaning of the triumphal 
entry to Jesus Christ, I want to 
close this article with a picture 
of him at the close of the day. 
He has gone into the temple 
courts and, apparently, the tem- 
ple crowd quietly dispersed. He 
has looked around and in the 
quiet of the twilight of that day 
he, with his few disciples round 
about him, leaves the temple, 
walks through the streets of 
Jerusalem and climbs again— 
after going through the valley of 
Kidron—Olivet. 

I stand in imagination with 
him at the turn of the road 
where he looks back at Jerusa- 
lem. I see one man standing 
alone with courage: 


“The tumult and the shout- 
ing dies 
The captains and the 
kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient 
sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite 
heart.” 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 
—ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 





Out of Harmony? 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


I received the brochure, “Respon- 
sible Disciples” some months ago. 
It was very fine, but the practice 
is out of harmony with its teaching. 
For instance, I know a man who 
was raised in a certain church, bap- 
tized there, married there to one of 
its fine young women, and ordained 
there. The love of Christ and the 
need of Brazil led him to dedicate 
his life to a work of love for the 
Brazilian people. Yet this church 
would not let him tell its members 
of that work. It was “committed” 
not to Christ but to a human au- 
thority. Is the love of Christ to be 
limited? 

If any group cannot “sell” its 
work upon its merits, let such cease 
to wear the name Christian. Let 
us welcome every work that exalts 
Christ, whether direct support or 
society supported, and away with 
infringements upon the authority of 
Jesus Christ. “We be brethren.” 
(“Authority is the right to com- 
mand, and to enforce obedience”’— 
dictionary.) All authority is still Je- 
sus Christ’s, and “He must reign, 
till he hath put all his enemies un- 
der his feet . . . when he shall have 
abolished all rule and all authority 
and all power.” Praise His name— 
Lord of all.—N. J. REASONER, Turner, 
Ore. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: Perhaps the 
local church was so committed to 
Christ that it had already promised 
him to send all its missionary 
money to support his servants at 
work elsewhere under other aus- 
pices. We often find this to be the 
case when the organized _ society 
asks permission to bring its message 
to congregations already committed 
to support individual missions of 
their own choosing. In both cases, 
individual Christians are free to do 
what the Lord tells them to do. 


Basic Issue 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


I have appreciated so very much 
your recent articles on baptism as 
a witness for unity. (“Baptism by Im- 
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mersion,” by P. W. Swann, Jan. 4, 
1959) and as the New Testament 
norm (‘The Nature and Meaning of 
Baptism,” by J. L. Shaw, Jan. 25, 
1959). 

The letter from Richard E. Brown 
in the latter issue was also good 
for thought. Could we have an 
article by some able person which 
would attempt to reconcile the 
spirit and teaching of the two ar- 
ticles mentioned with “the right of 
every man to go to the New Tes- 
tament and read and obey it for 
himself”? 

I feel that here is a basic issue 
in our brotherhood about which 
there has not been enough public 
or publicized study and discussion. 
—WALTER E. RICHEY, Amarillo, Tex. 


“T-We” Trouble 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


Mr. James Lollis, in the article 
“? Trouble” (CH-FR, Feb. 1, 1959), 
touches on a point upon which I 
would dare to labor for a few lines. 
When it comes to being Christian 
“we” certainly are our biggest prob- 
lem, and I would say that the “we” 
causes difficulty when it comes to 
the witness of the church as well. 

It is not too uncommon to hear 
that now a certain local congrega- 
tion has arrived at the Christian 
truth, and that Christian revelation 
from the time of Christ until the 
present has been finally fulfilled in 
the pronouncements of a certain 
local church. 

Woe be it for me to say that they 
have not the truth, but the local 
Christian church could learn from 
the words of Frederick Robertson 
of Brighton, when he said that we 
should “point to Christ and get out 
of the way.” 

May I say that we all could stand 
again to be reminded that Christ’s 
Kingdom will depend upon the 
placement of the “I” or the “we” 
and the local church will find its 
Christian perspective or the lack of 
it in this placement. Perhaps it is 
a great deal like what John Calvin 
said: “The three greatest words of 
the Christian religion are ‘humil- 
ity, humility, humility.’ ’”’—RoBErRT E. 
SWANSON, Robinson, IIl. 
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Letters ... 


Livingston Academy 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


Fifty years ago (1909) the Chris- 
tian Women’s Board of Missions es- 
tablished in Livingston, Tennessee, 
a school above the intermediate 
grades for the mountain boys and 
girls. The State was unable or un- 
concerned about the fact that there 
had been no such school in five sur- 
rounding counties. The church was 
there! Here is another proof of the 
Church’s Christian Statesmanship in 
education. 

In 1809 Thomas Campbell had is- 
sued the famous Declaration and 
Address—blueprint of the Restora- 
tion movement. The Centennial 
Convention assembled in Pittsburgh 
at Forbes Field in 1909. Who could 
ever forget the profound experience 
at that great communion service? 

The figure “9” is not sacred with 
us, but it is significant, for it comes 
up again ten years after Livingston 
Academy was an accomplished fact. 
The city is Cincinnati and the occa- 
sion is another dream come true. 
The United Christian Missionary 
Society was born. I was there and 
was immensely proud of the Broth- 
erhood leadership. It was the last 
time I saw the sainted Archibald 
McLean, and many others who have 
joined the choir invisible-—Harry 
M. WILSON 


Good Idea 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


As an ordained minister of the 
Christian churches (Disciples of 
Christ, I always will maintain my 
subscription to our national weekly 
and consider it a privilege to do so. 

But in many communities the 
church reporter on the daily news- 
paper or the editor of the weekly 
newspaper in the small places is 
not a member of our communion. 
It would be wonderful for him to 
be acquainted with the current hap- 
penings and national scope and 
world activities of our brotherhood. 
Therefore, I recommend that in 
those communities a Christian 
church send a gift subscription to 
the press——JAMES W. Carty, JR., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


EVANGELIST-FRONT RANK 
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Laymen’s Books 


The Layman Reads His Bible by M. Jack 
Suggs. This is a new approach to Bible read- 
ing, in which the author suggests background 
information on world and religious history for 
effective reading. The author tells how the 
Bible came to be and how our Christian beliefs 
developed. 10L301, $1.50 


The Christian Layman and His 
Church by Mark Rutherford. 
Here is a penetrating evaluation 
of layman responsibility today. 
Included is a brief history of lay 
activity and development of lay 
activities in the church. Paper 
bound, 10C650, $1.00 





The Layman Learns to Pray by Lloyd V. 
Channels. Here is a manual designed to bring 
effectiveness to prayer. The author describes 
where, how, and when to pray, and tells what 
to say in praise, adoration, petition, interces- 
sion, submission, and commitment. 10L316, 
$1.50 





Children’s Books 


New Friends for Pepe by Anne Halliday. Illus- 
trated by Janet Smalley. For ages 3-5. Little 
Pepe, son of migrant Mexican workers, is sad 
to leave his friends in Texas. His teacher as- 
sures him a smile will always bring him 
friends. The trip to Colorado is exciting for 
Pepe, who has his parents, other workers and 
his dog Wagtail for company. In the end he 
finds a smile does win friends. 10N217, $1.75 


Balti by Ella Kepple. Illustrated by Jan Ross. 
For children 7-11. Written by a missionary to 
Mexico since 1930, this is an ingenious tale 
of a Mexican boy, Candido, whose ninth birth- 
day present is a black baby 
burro. The burro, named Balti, 
and the boy lead a happy, ad- 
venturous life. Woven into the 
story are intimate details of cus- 
toms, foods, celebrations, and 
everyday life in Mexico. A 
glossary of Spanish terms is in- 
cluded. 10B376, $2.50 
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Devotional Books 


PRAYER 
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Gift of Life by Wesley P. Ford. Here are 29 
devotions for use in private or group worship. 
The meditations are developed from biblical 
themes and related to everyday living. 
10G502, $1.75 


Prayer in the Market Place by John W. 
Harms. The aims and methods of praying 
before secular groups are clearly reviewed in 
this book. Primarily for those who act as 
prayer leader to organizations. 10P529, $1.75 


The Pilgrim by Kenneth A. Kuntz. In these 
29 Bible-centered devotions the author shows 
the reader how to make use of his divine gift 
in daily living. Real-life experiences are re- 
lated to life today. 10P480, $1.25 


General Reading 


No South or North by Roger H. Crook. A 
concise survey of Negro status today from 
social, legal, economic, political, and religious 
standpoints, by a white Southern Protestant. 
Ready in April. 10N216, $2.50 


Wembi, the Singer of Stories by Alice D. 
Cobble. Illustrated by Doris Hallas. This 
collection of folk tales contains authentic, tra- 
ditional stories. Told by Wembi, elder of an 
African village. 10W459, $2.75 


Making the Most of the Time by Christopher 
T. Garriott. A rich use of literary, social and 
historical illustrations points out the univer- 
sality of human problems and puts them into 
the proper “time perspective.” 10M497, $3.00 


Space, Atoms, and God by Jack Finegan. The 

space age and the relevance of Christianity to 

it is the basis for this fascinating new book. 

Emphasis is placed upon 

man’s responsibilities and March 

the adjustments he must Selection 
of the 


make in the space age. 
108650, $3.00 
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Ss ellie You had an 
article recently on “What does 
the church have a right to ex- 
pect of its minister?” Why 
don’t you write on “What does 
the minister have a right to ex- 
pect from his people?” 


A NSWER: I was_ hoping 
someone would ask. There have 
been times during my years in 
the ministry when I could have 
written volumes on this subject, 
but age does have a mellowing 
influence. 


1. A minister has a right to 
expect regular attendance upon 
the part of those whose names 
are carried on the church roll. 
He has been called to serve the 
whole church. He can never be 
a good shepherd until he knows 
his people; but neither can he 
shepherd those who refuse to 
attend the worship services of 
the church. 

It is here that their minister 
will try to point out the way 
that leads unto life. The way 
cannot be made clear to them 
if they use Sunday morning for 
slumber, pleasure, or indifferent 
absenteeism. 

2. The minister has a right to 
expect from his people cooper- 
ation in the church’s task. He 
will perhaps be criticized if the 
church school does not grow, 
but no adequate program of 
Christian education can be car- 
ried out without teachers. 
Those teachers usually are lay 
people. 

What we have said about the 
church school can also be said 


about the other parts of the 
church. As I go among the 
churches conducting church- 
manship institutes the question 
most often asked is, “How can 
we enlist a sufficient number of 
leaders for the organizations of 
our church?” 

My reply usually is that you 
will have to magnify the task 
and consecrate the membership 
of your church. 

3. The minister has a right 
to expect kindness, patience, 
forgiveness, and love from his 
people. This is especially true 
of young ministers. Recently 
I went back to the church where 
I had my first pastorate. As 
I look back across fifty years 
I marvel at the patience which 
that church had to have to al- 
low me to be their pastor for 
two years. 

I had the call for the third 
year but I heard that a school- 
teacher objected because I made 
some grammatical errors. (Of 
course I soon learned that if I 
changed pastorates every time 
I made a grammatical error I 
would be changing every week.) 
For the last eighteen years of 
my pastorate I had some fifty 
teachers in my congregation. 
Just think what they have prob- 
ably suffered but they also pos- 
sessed the grace of forgiveness 
and I count many of them as 
my best friends. 

Paul says “love is kind” but 
apparently many church officers 
have not read the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians— 
or they have not absorbed it. 


by F. E. Davison 


More ministers have been driven 
from the ministry by unkind- 
ness than by anything else. 


4. A minister has a right to 
expect his people to undergird 
his work with prayer. In his 
letters to the early churches 
Paul is always entreating them 
to support him with their 
prayers. Whatever may be the 
strength or weakness of your 
minister, I think he is most 
fortunate to have members who 
continue to undergird his work 
with earnest prayer and devoted 
loyalty. 


5. A-minister has a right to 
expect from his church a living 
salary. If he is committed to 
his task he will not make salary 
the matter of first considera- 
tion, but his children have to 
be clothed, fed and educated and 
quite often college debts have 
to be paid. Of course some 
ministers expect more than they 
receive, but we must remember 
that some churches also expect 
more from their minister than 
they receive. 


“Well frankly | didn’t care 
much for your sermon today, 
either!’ 





